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{B” Subscribers who chnge their residences will, in stations of the few fur traders established 
giving notice, please state the place from, as well as that among them. This high, rich, and prairie-like 
to which they remove. | country, variegated by woodlands, watered by 
. = | fertilizing streams, and possessing every requi- | 
site for the support of a large population, is | 
| dwelt in by these few tribes of savages; yet | 
| this belt of territory has been encroached upon | 
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THREE DOLLARS 
PER ANNUM. 


OSGOOD & CO, PuBLisneRs. 
are the hills, varying from 50 to 200 feet in 
height, which skirt the shores of the river, and 
wooded or covered with a rich sod to their sum- 
mits; sometimes stretching forward to the 
edge of the water, and again retiring for 
some miles, giving place to the rich prairies 
between the river and their sloping green 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 
A ruovsanpD miles in a bird’s flight from the 


| from the North by the colonies of the Hudson | sides. The current is gentle, and it is navigable 
| Bay Company, and on the South by the Ame- | through the whole of this course ; and the wa- 


Atlantic, and sixteen hundred from the Pacific thony. The Selkirk settlement numbers some | 
Ocean—nearly four hundred from the source | 5000 souls, scattered for thirty miles along the | 
of the Mississippi, and more than two thousand River Assiniboine and Red River, and extend- | 
from its many-mouthed entrance into the Gulf| ing to Lake Winnipeck: this population is | 
of Mexico, the waters of that river are preci-| composed of Scotch, English, the descendants | 
pitated over the rocks of St. Anthony. of the former French inhabitants, and half- 

Itasca Lake is the fons et origo of the far- | breeds, or descendants of the French and Indian 
flowing Mississippi ; several small streams races. The settlement is under the guidance | 
running into it, have presented their claims to | and protection of the Hudson Bay Company, | 
the kind consideration of geographers, to be who supply the colonists with coffee, tea, 
called after this great father of waters, the | sugar, clothing, spirits, etc., once or twice a 
child's name not to be Anthony, for there is year, by ships bound to Fort Severn, in the 
one already of that kin in the family, but Mis-| bay ; from whence there is almost a continu- 
sissippi. Some eight or ten explorers have _Ous water course to the lake. The inhabitants 
visited this lake; situated in a country where are nearly all in some manner connected with 
the earth is frozen during nine months of the | the company; they are paid but a small sum 
year, uncultivated, amid savage tribes and thick | in money, but a regular ration of tea, spirits, 
forests, or extensive plains, but few induce-| ete., is ‘appropriated to each one employed ; 
ments are offered to the visits of strangers ;| nearly the only compensations given in return 
even the latitade of the lake has only been de-| are the furs of the country: of these, much 
termined within the last few years. A winter,| the most valuable are the furs of the silver fox 


rugged and rude, generally abides on its bor- | and marten, but the beaver, bear, buffalo, musk- 





rican settlements around the Falls of St. An- | ters of the river, until made turbid by the Mis- 


souri, have nearly the transparency of the 
Rhone at Geneva. The river is so often dotted 
and thrown into diverse channels by islands, 
as, in many places, to give it the appearance 
of a lake. ‘These islands support occasionally 
heavy growths of timber ; or, if recently form- 


ed, a thick and almost impervious mass of 


underwood. 
Some two hundred miles below the falls, is 


the old French town of Prairie du Chien, set- 
tled more than a century ago, and now proba- 


bly containing 500 souls ; whoever first pitched 
a tent here, had a keen eye for the beautiful. 
On a long and even prairie extending from 
some miles above the town, to the mouth of the 
Wisconsin River, from miles below, and 
bounded a mile or two back by bold hills, and 
in front by the Mississippi, is situated the 
town, or rather the clusters of houses here and 
there, culled, in the common language of the 
country, “ The Prairie.” The view from the 
hills on the opposite side of the river is one of 


ders, or whitens the boundless meadows of! rat, and wolf have each their value in the | great beauty ; the eye takes in the whole ex- 
this region; and the cold winds sweeping over| market. The country about the colonists is tent of the valley; within a stone’s pitch be- 
the sea-like expanse, with the waves of drifted also well suited for grazing cattle, and many |neath you, but some 200 feet below, is the 
snow, form an atmosphere whose horizon is | large herds are owned by the settlers, even in Mississippi, of the breadth of a mile and a half, 
bounded within a few yards. this high latitude (50°), where the winters are | but so intersected and blocked by islands that 
Two centuries ago Hennepin, a French probably as severe as in the seventieth degree | it is difficult to find out the main channel. 
priest, who had floated down from the Cana-| in Europe. The most of these cattle are with- | Over from this, and bounded by the girdle of 
dian colonies in a pious mission among the out shelter during the winter, and many of them | green hills, are the stragging hamlets of Prai- 
Indian tribes on the banks of the river, drew support themselves by feeding on the rushes, rie du Chien; the view is made up of wood- 
his canoe out upon the beach, nearly a mile growing in the wet ground, which cannot be | land, islands, clear running water, green mea- 
above these falls. We can imagine the in-| approached until it is frozen. | dow-like expanses, and the rural abodes of men. 
quisitive eyes with which this first adventurer; West and south of the Falls of St. Antho- The Winnebago tribe of Indians still use the 
walked along the shore first trodden by ny, within a distance of forty miles, there are | western banks of the river through this region 
one of his own race, whilst his dusky compa-| probably 1500 souls, with nearly a like number as their hunting grounds, though it is rich in 
nions bore the frail birchen boat on their, of Indians, north and east, in the same dis- | all the resources of nature.* 
shoulders around the falls. Nature here has) tance; the Indians draw an annuity from the | East and south of Prairie du Chien, the lead 
undergone bat little change since that day. United States government, in consideration of region gives occupation, and probably wealth 


The Indian still carries his canoe around, to| the cession of some of their lands. to alarge population. What there is in a min- 


avoid the perils of navigation; the same ex-| The Mississippi River runs through nine- | ing district to impress on everything around 


panse of prairie extends westward, and the teen degrees of latitude, a space extending van air of cheerless poverty, I cannot determine ; 
same prolitic varieties of animal life people the | from the northern part of Ireland to the Rock | but in travelling through nearly every State of 


lakes and streams of this wild region. He of Gibraltar. At its source the winters have the Union, I have certainly met nowhere with 


who first spoke of the cross in this land, bap-| the rigor of those of Norway, at its mouth 


tized these falls by the name of one of the Fa-. 


thers, and that name they still bear. Proper 
associations must have been stirring in the 
mind of the pious missionary. 

The Mississippi, in the beginning of its 
course, flows through high table lands, but 
thinly inhabited by wandering tribes of Indians, 
who have not brought an acre of soil under 
cultivation, and who live upon the buffalo, deer, 
elk, and other animals upon its banks, the fish 
within its waters, or the wild rice growing in 
its tributary lakes and streams. They are the 
sole inhabitants of the country from the wes- 
tern shore of Lake Superior to the Rocky 
Mountains, if we except, at long intervals, the 


the seasons are those of Spain; the fir and the 
birch grow about its northern springs, and the 
palm, the live oak, and orange at the Balize; 
it is closed by ice in November, in its northern 
course, which is melted early in the Spring, 
before it has 
miles of its mouth ; “ lone, wandering, but not 
lost,” it flows for the first four hundred miles 
through a high prairie-like country, until it is 
precipitated over the falls, them having de- 
scen from the high shelf of land it has 
lately watered, it flows for the next seven hun- 
dred through one of the most beautiful regions 
inhabited by man; within this course the 
scenery is totally changed. The chief features 





floated many hundreds of 





apparently so wretched a population as there 
is in many parts of this mineral country; the 
cultivation of the soil, a certain means of sub- 
sistence, is abandoned for the hope of more 
speedy gains. The chief mart of this trade is 
in the town of Galena, built upon a small, slug- 

ish stream, called, most appropriately, Fever 
River. In travelling through the upland prai- 
ries of this neighborhood, you will see many 
hillocks of éarth, as far as the eye can reach, 
as if some huge animal had been burrowing 
beneath, and thrown up the dirt in that manner ; 
but you may, by chance, meet two or three 
men with a bucket, a rope, a pick-axe, and a 


* Within the last few months, the Winnebagoes have 
been removed north of the Falls of St. Anthony. 
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portable windlass, and the difficulty is explain- 
ed. This, in the language of the country, isa 
prospecting party; which, being interpreted, 
means that they are on the look-out for ore, if 
it is to be found within ten or fifteen feet of the 
ground; having come to the end of their rope 
at about that depth, and found nothing, me 
remove elsewhere, the prospect not being good. 
When ore is found, they either sell out their 
discovery or mine the vein on a small scale for 
themselves. Nothing can be more primitive 
than the mining of lead, as here accomplished : 
there are no large shatts, no safety lamps, no 
steam engines, no ventilating arrangements : 
a hole is dug in the ground, and the ore, often 
from the very surface, dug out. The retining of 
the metal is equally simple. An iron plate is 
fixed at an angle of about twenty degrees, with 
grooves in it, tendin downwards to one point ; 
a fire of coke is kindled on this, the ore mixed 
therewith, and in a few minutes the metal 
streams down the grooves of the plate, where 
it is received in an iron pot; from this it is 
poured into moulds, and it is then ready for the 
market—pure lead, save its alloy of silver, 
which is said to be from one to four per cent. 
When at Galena, a few months ago, I saw 
some twenty casks of lead ore on the wharf, 
each cask probably weighing a ton, which was 
about being shipped to France, in order that 
the silver in the ore might be extracted, and 
thus repay transportation of so heavy an article 
for 5000 miles. Of late years, I am told, the 
mining in this district has been conducted on 
much more extensive and scientific principles 
than those I have mentioned; but when I last 
visited the mines the process was as 
described above. ‘The town of Galena is one 
of the dirtiest I have ever been in; it is situ- 
ated in a valley, with abrupt hills around it, 
seven miles from the Mississippi, and the 
muddy trench along which the Fever River 
flows, or rather stagnates, is a foul receptacle 
of all the malaria of the neighborhood, and of 
the arsenical vapors generated in the smelting 
furnaces ; the country is, of course, unhealthy. 
But how delightful to come out of this congre- 
gation of vapors, and breathe again the pure 
air of the high hills or prairies around. From 
this town to St. Louis, a continued succession 
of villages or towns has sprung up along the 
river, most of them pleasantly situated, on 
some high land above the reach of the fresh- 
ets of the river, and on a bank that offers the 
indispensable advantages of a sure channel on 
that side, and a rocky or pebbled shore. 

The Falls of St. Anthony have a perpen- 
dicular height of about seventeen feet ; they are 
highly picturesque, from the immense masses 
of rock that have been torn off by the water 
wearing its course upward. The whirl of waters 
around these rocks at the base of the falls con- 
stitutes the greatest attraction. The river is 
here probably the third of a mile in breadth, 
with a narrow strip of island dividing the falls ; 
for the distance of a mile below the current is 
impetuous, and flows among large rocks; the 
descent given to the river by these falls, throws 
it into a deep channel, cut between the high 
hills on either side, until the point is gained 
seven miles below, where the St. Peter’s enters. 

I have recorded the advent of Father Hen- 
nepin to the Falls of St. Anthony ; let me, after 
the manner of great historians, put on record 
my own. It was on the day or rather the 
evening of the 21st of September, 1846, be- 
tween the hours of four and five, that I cast my 
first fly into one of the turbulent eddies at the 
foot of the falls; I will not dissemble my 
emotions of joy on finding that it scarcely had 
touched the water ere a most lusty bass seized 





itas hisown. One glance at the falls prepara- 
tory to threading my way down the rugged de- 
scent had been enough to daguerreotype them 
on my brain for all time; by jumping from 
rock to rock I had made my way some yards 
out from the shore, and unconsciously had my 
fish hooked, before being aware that my foot- 
hold, far from being sufficient to play him, was 
not large enough to move more than a few 
inches on either side. Luckily he had dipped 
beneath a rock not more than a yard from me, 
and lay quiet; I deliberated how I was to act 
in this emergency. Without disturbing my 
friend beneath the water I quietly let out some 
twenty yards more of line, spinning it off from 
the reel with my hand; I then gathered some 
coils of it up on the rock in my place and as 
speedily as [| could made my way to the shore. 
I then wound up my silk til my rod formed a 
comfortable angle for a gentle hint to be given 
to the tenant at the other end; a slight strain 
roused him, and we forthwith joined issue. A 
pow affair we had of it—plaintiff versus 

ichard Roe—Roe struck across a current 
enfiladed by a tremendous press of water, where 
I will do him the justice to say none but his 
kin could have held their footing for an instant. 
As it was he got under the lee of a rock, 
where he hoped to find breathing time; but he 
had had his turn and I took mine. I roused him 
the moment I saw he had come to a halt; he 
shifted quarters immediately, till the tug be- 
came too hot for him; his foothold was too | 
small, and I knew he had in his eye a shelter | 
across a long and dangerous channel, which if | 
he reached he was safe. He made a dart for it, | 
but the current and the ugly affair in his mouth | 
hurt his headway, he became confused, lost his | 
way, and was down in the midst of pools and | 
rocks before even he or myself were aware mad 
his whereabouts. I quickly wound him up, | 
and he fairly floated for a few instants on the | 
water for want of breath ; but he was game to | 
the tip end of his caudal fin. Here I had the | 
first sight of him; a noble black bass of some | 
four pounds or so. I towed him as gently asI 
could towards the shore, but was afraid he was | 
playing false merely for a breathing spell; | 





| 
nearer and nearer he came till he fairly touched | 


the beach, but at the first groundings he made | 
a plunge or two and was off again into swift 
water. The current fairly did with him as it | 
pleased, however, and ina few minutes he 
came to the surface and shore almost at the | 
same time, a perfectly exhausted fish. I took 
him with a rude fly of home manufacture, | 
made of the feathers of a grouse’s tail, the 
body of yellow silk, a big fat bulky looking 
affair, but very prepossessing in the eyes of a 
bass. I found these fine fish held in contempt 
most of the delicate, tight laced, and ape 
dressed flies I offered them ; they prefer a cross 
between the Grecian and Rubens form, with 
colors not too glaring. This fly with which I 
caught my first fish on the Upper Mississippi, 
was about three inches long; in contour it was 
not unlike the regularly accredited Salmon fly. 
I took at different times, probably thirty bass 
with it, until in fact it was so mumbled up that 
it had lost nearly all its original shape ; I made 
it in some fifteen minutes’ time, but no hour’s 
labor that I could bestow on any subsequent 
effort seemed to be so successful. Turbulent 
waters like these require a very large fly, nor 
are extra colors of much avail; the fly is 
whirled off so rapidly by the current, and the 
light is so modified by passing through quick 
water that two or three colors are all that are 
necessary. I have been amused by seeing the 
bass nose this fly even after it had become so 








ruffled as to prevent their taking it outright. 





Even when this was the case, however, I caught 
three or four bass one evening with it, by 
throwing it with a strong swing of the rod 
horizontally, directly against the fall of wator 
in Little Fall Creek, a fall of some 60 feet, of 
a beautiful stream directly below the Falls of 
St. Anthony; the line would be carried off so 
swiftly that it was impossible to keep sight of 
it. R. S. H. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Reviews. 
An Investigation of the Theories of the Natura) 
History of Man, by Lawrence, Prichard, &¢.. 
founded upon Animal Analogies: and an 
Outline of a New Natural History of Man, 
founded upon History, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Human Analogies. By William 
Frederick Van Amringe. 8vo. pp. 730. 
Baker & Scribner, New York, 1848. 


No department of research has, of late, received 
so powerful an impulse as the History of Man, 
understood, in its widest sense, as relating to 
his physical and psychical organization, and as 
comprehending his development from the infancy 
of the human race, up to the present period. 
Whether the inquiry of the student has been 
directed to the investigation of his character 
as a link in the chain of mere animated 
nature, or as a superior intelligence, possess- 
ing high spiritual endowments, subject to 
responsibilities, and clothed with immorta- 
lity; or whether it has been directed to a mere 
analysis of the causes which have accelerated, 
impeded, modified, or now control his develop- 
ment, involving the past history and present 
condition of the human race,—whatever form 
this inquiry has assumed, or whatever the mo- 
tive which has directed its pursuit, it has in 
all cases tended to elucidate the History of Man. 
An entire co-operation in all these departments 
of investigation, with no view to magnify or 
undervalue the importance of any, and with a 
single desire to the attainment of correct re- 
sults, is a desideratum in science. The com- 
bination of the results thus obtained, in their 
proper order and value, can alone give us a just 
comprehension of man: it would be the con- 
densed history of the human race. 

By the Natural History of Man, up to this 
time, his relations as a mere piece of animal 
mechanism have usually been meant ; at any 
rate, such has been the narrow scope allotted to 
themselves by the philosophers a have un- 
dertaken to write upon the subject. If it is 
chosen to regard the term in a limited and 
technical sense, to be understood only as refer- 
ring to zoological questions, we must be per- 
mitted to protest against its application ; but 
admitting, as all must do, that, whatever his 
animal analogies, man is a compound being, 
combining two natures, which are intimately 
connected and mutuaily react upon each other, 
it is a question whether, in treating of him phy- 
sically or psychically, these connexions can be 
entirely overlooked. Indeed, it may be affirm- 
ed, that man cannot and should not be studied 
as a mere animal, or as a developed orang. 

Such is the position assumed, at the outset, 
by the author of the work before us. He 
claims that man is the only analogue for man : 
that he should be studied psychically as well 
as physically: that his psychical developments 
peculiarly distinguish him: that his siysieal 
superiority over brutes is rather incidental and 
subordinate ; in short, that his natural history 
involves a consideration of his reciprocal ani- 
mal and spiritual natures. He also claims 
that, in the classification of man, his psychical 
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be rded as paramount in determining that 
classification. 

It is this idea which gives individuality to 
the work before us, and constitutes its peculiar 
and prominent feature. We do not see 
that there are any new facts presented, or, 
apart from this, erp erty ad novel, ad- 
vanced. The style of the work is occasionally 
wanting in dignity, and the matter oftea lacks 
continuity, and is much too diffused. Had the 
whole been compressed into half the space it 
now occupies, much would have been gained 
to both author and reader. Defects of this 
character can hardly be excused, even by 
the alleged unfavorable circumstances under 
which a work may be written,—lack of books, 
of means of consuliation and comparison, and 
under those numberless disadvantages which 
attend the prosecution of researches of this 
kind, in the seclusion of remote, inland towns. 
We are not generally disposed to admit the 
validity of extenuations of this description ; un- 
der a similar plea, any man might seek the 
indulgence of the reader for the crudest ideas, 
and the mere speculations of an idle leisure. 
If he has not the means of consultation and re- 
search, and of thereby at least placing his 
work on a level with the productions ot pre- 
ceding writers, where is the necessity of pub- 
lishing his deficiencies to the world? If any 
author voluntarily places himself in such a 
predicamen', and hurries to the press before 
he has an opportunity to arrange, compare, 
and verify his theories by the means which he 
can obtain in all large cities, he must take the 
consequences of his precipitation. ‘Toaill this, 
however, thete are cases of strong exception. 
Far be it from us to elevate the value of learn- 
ing above that of thought. And it would be a 
narrow view of the law of literary production, 
which, on such a score, would deny the claims 
of a vigorous, earnest, and intelligent thinker, 
like the author of the book before us; which 
bears the evidences of much thought and re- 
flection, and may be the means of giving a new 
direction, and more comprehensiveness to the 
study of the natural history of man. 


We shall not attempt, in this connexion, any- 
thing like a particular review of the work, nor 
aim to do more than present a general outline 
of the author’s views ; and this only, so far as 
it is practicable, in his own language. The 
positions which Mr. Van Amringe assumes at 
the outset, and which he seeks to maintain, are 
as follows :— 


“* We expect to prove by the following pages— 
That the whole subject of the Natural History 
of Man, as it regards one or several species, is 
not forbidden by Scripture, but is as much open 
for discussion, and investigation, as the natural 
history of any animal. 

be That the Zoological classification of man, by 
his animal properties, excluding his psychical 
attributes, is unphilosophical. 

“‘ That there are at least four distinct species 
of men in the world, proved by their physical 
and psychical properties and powers, 

** That although there were several centres of 
distribution, or creation of animals and vegeta- 
bles, every known fact proves an original single 
centre of distribution, or creation, of man, in 
Asia, in the neighborhood of the Euphrates. 

“*That the progressive development and im- 
provement of the human species in morals and 
intellect, are laws of human nature, the equiva- 
hone of the series of creations antecedent to 

an. 

‘* That the differences in the races of men can- 
not be accounted for by climate, mode of living, 
or any natural causes now in operation, or which 





tory. 

“ That they cannot be accounted for by acci- 
dental, or congenital varieties springing up in 
the human family. 

“ That there is no analogy between man and 
animals which can assist us to classify man, or 
to understand his history. 

** That the principles of zoology, if applied to 
man in the same manner they are applied to 
animals, establish. specific differences among 
men. 

“That the Anatomical and Physiological 
differences of the races of men establish specific 
differences. 

“That the Psychical attributes of man, in 
every point of view in which they can be con- 
sidered, constitute specific differences. 

** That the history and condition of women in 
the different races establish specific differences. 

** And lasily—That the natural law of sexual 
love, by which the races have been kept distinct 
trom time immemorial, establish a distinction of 
species ’’—(p. 43.) 

It will be seen that the doctrine of a unity of 
the human race finds no supporter in the au- 
thor of this work. To the consideration of 
this point, he devo.es an entire chapter, written 
with caution, and with an evident painful ap- 
preciation of the prejudices upon this subject 
of a large proportion of what is denominated 
the Christian public. It would be unjust to 
the author to attempt a synopsis of his argu- 
ments, unless we extended it over a space 
wholly incompatible with our present design. 
While reposing implicit faith in the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures, and contending that it is im- 
possible any natural facts can come in conflict 
with Revelation, he nevertheless claims that a 
just and enlightened view of the Mosaic record 
of the creation of man, does not necessarily 
imply a unity of origin in the human race ; and 
that if it does not explicitly authorize the con- 
clusion of separate origins to the various 
grand families, distinguished by specific psy- 
chical and physical differences, that conclusion 
may not be unjustly deduced from it. 

garding the separation of man from the 
Animal Kingdom as absolutely indispensable, 
our author submits the following zoological 
and psychical classification :— 


“First Secrion.—Psychical, or 
Mammal. 

** Order.—Bimanum, or two-handed. 

** Genus.—Homo, or Man. 

** Species Four.—Shemitic, Japhethic, Ish- 
maelitic, and Canaanitic, each contain- 
ing several varieties. 

** Generic Characters.—Psychical. Erect 
stature ; two hands ; teeth approximat- 
ed and of equal length; the inferior in- 
cisors perpendicular; prominent chin; 
endowed with speech ; unarmed; de- 
fenceless. 

** We have already given to our readers some 
reasons for our classification, and others will be 
found in our future progress. We are only re- 
sponsible for the Class and Species, the Order 
and Genus being taken from others ” 


Spiritual 


The Specific differences are as follows :— 
“‘ Finst.—The Shemitic Species. 


“* Psychical, or Spiritual Character, viz: 
All the Psychical Attributes developed 
harmoniously.—Warlike, but not cruel, 
or destructive. 

** Temperament.—Strenuous, 

* Physical Character, viz. : 

A high degree of sensibility ; fair com- 
plexion; copious, soft, flowing hair, 
often curled, or waving ; ample beard; 
small, oval, perpendicular face, with 
features very distinct; expanded fore- 
head; large and elevated cranium ; nar- 








other features; small mouth, and thin 
lips; chin, round, full, and somewhat 
ery generally equal with the 
ips. 

** Varieties.—The Israelites, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Teutones, Sclavons, Celts, &c., 
and many sub-varieties. 

** Seconpiy.—The Japhethic Species. 

** Psychical or Spiritual Character, viz. : 
Attributes unequally developed. Mo- 
derately mental—originative, inventive, 
but not speculative. Not warlike, but 
destructive. 

* Temperament.—Passive. 

** Physical Character, viz: 

Medium sensibility ; olive yellow com- 
plexion; hair thin, coarse, and black; 
little or no beard ; broad, flattened, and 
triangular face; high, pyramidal, and 
square-shaped skull; forehead small 
and low ; wide and small nose, particu- 
larly broad at the root ; linear and high- 
ly arched eyebrows; very oblique eyes, 
broad, irreguiar, and half-closed, the 
upper eyelid extending a little beyond 
the lower; thick lips. 

“« Varieties.—The Chinese, Mongolians, 
Japanese, Chin Indians, &c.; and pro- 
bably the Eskimaux, Toltecs, Aztecs, 
Peruvians. 

“ Turp_y.—The I[shmaelitic Species. 

‘“* Psychical or Spiritual Character, viz: 
Attributes generally equally developed. 
Muderately mental ; not originative, or 
inventive, but speculative ; roving, pre- 
datory, revengeful, and sensual. War- 
like and highly destructive, 

© Temperament —Callous. 

** Physical Character.—Sub-medium sen- 
sibility ; dark skin, more or less red, or 
of a copper color tinge: hair black, 
straight, and strong; face broad, imme- 
diately under the eyes; high cheek- 
bones; nose prominent and distinct, 
particularly in profile; mouth andchin, 
European. 

‘© Varieties.—Most of the Tartar and Ara- 
bian tribes, and the whole of the Ame- 
rican Indians, unless those mentioned 
in the second species should be ex- 
cepted 

“* FourtHiy.—The Canaanitic Species. 

** Psychical or Spiritual Character, viz. : 
Attributes equally undeveloped. Infe- 
riorly mental; not originative, inven- 
tive, or speculative; roving, revenge- 
ful, predatory,and highly sensual ; war- 
like and destructive. 

“© Temperament.—Sluggish. 

“* Physical Character.—Sluggish sensibili- 
ty, approaching to torpor ; dark or black 
skin; hair black, generally woolly; 
skull compressed on the sides, narrow 
at the forehead, which slants back- 
wards; cheek-bones very prominent ; 
jaws projecting; teeth oblique, and 
chin retreating, forming a muzzle- 
shaped profile; nose, broad, flat, and 
confused with the face; eyes promi- 
nent; lips thick. 

“ Varieties —The Negroes of Central Afri- 
ca, Hottentots, Cafirs, Australasian Ne- 
groes, &c.; and probably the Malays, 
&c.” 


The facts and reasons, upon which this 
classification is based, constitute the body of the 
work. The various considerations of climate, 
modes of life, and accidental influences, so far 
as they may tend to produce differences among 
men, are noticed in full, and are arded as 
insufficient to account for the diversity which 
now exists, and which has existed so far back 
as it is within the power of research to pene- 
trate. 

The second part of Mr. Van Amringe’s book 
relates to what are termed tie ps)c/iical attri- 


row elevated nose, distinct from tie, butes of man, and embraces mosi vi the rea- 
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sons in support of what are claimed to be his 
peculiar views. A distinction is drawn be- 
tween attributes and instincts; and it is con- 
tended that while man possesses the latter in 
common with lower animals, the former are 

culiar to him,—* superior to and controlling 
instinct, and having a capability of progressive 
development.” ‘These psychical attributes are 
defined to be, “adoration, benevolence, con- 
acientiousness, intellectual appetite, prudence, 
admiration, fame, speech, and reason, or 
causality.” Of these, no instinctive animal 
partakes. In the different developments, or 
rather in the modifications of these attributes, 
it is claimed, specific differences exist,—tlat is 
to say, the destructiveness or cruelty of the 
Ishmaelitic species, as distinguished trom the 
Shemitic species, is not the result of circum- 
stances, but of fixed psychical laws, and fol- 
lows from his spiritual constitution. ‘These 
positions are supported by references to the 
religion, forms of government, general social 
organization, &c., &c. of the various nations 
are to the four grand species, into which 
the human race is divided. ‘The position of 
woman, not less than peculiarities of govern- 
ment, is regarded by our author as indicative 
of specific character; that the different treat- 
ment of woman arises from ditference of speci- 
fic temperaments, not from education and go- 
vernment ; and that the difference of notions 
among the various species in respect to the 
standard of female beauty, also consequent 
upon specific differences of temperament, is 
the grand natural provision, which has kept 
each species of man distinct from the other. 
The considerations in respect to woman and 
her influences, occupy the concluding chapters 
of Mr. Van Amringe’s work, and, at this time, 
when the condition and rights of woman are 
receiving a new and large share of atten- 
tion, are invested with peculiar interest. And 
as our author has assigned a paramount im- 

rtance to woman in his system, we may not 
be able to do better service to him than by 
quoting his conclusions upon this head,—inas- 
much as he will, no doubt, thereby secure the 
sex, par excellence, among his disciples, in a 
body, and create a grand diversion in his favor, 
in the ranks of those philosophers, whose gal- 
lantry is the result of a “specific tempera- 
ment,” and permits no restraint from reason :— 


“The fundamental principles we have esta- 
blished in these two last chapters are: First,— 
That the temperament of each species is the 
foundation of the sexual relations of that species. 

** Secondly,—That the sexual relations are 
the foundation of the social condition, the go- 
vernment, and of the nature and degree of the 
mental development which takes place in each 
species. 

“‘ Thirdly,—That the condition of a people, 
whatever may be the form of government, or 
principles of education, is regulated chiefly by 
their sexual relations: consequently, that go- 
vernment and education alone, without a corre- 
sponding improvement of the sexual relations, 
produce very little improvement of the human 
mind, and never carry it much beyond the con- 
dition of such relations, where it remains sta- 
tionary. 

“Fourthly,—That the law of love, founded 
upon the taste for personal beauty in each spe- 
cies, is the natural barrier to prevent amalgama- 
tion, or confusion of species, which cannot be 
violated with impunity. 

“Fifthly,—That the law of love is inopera- 
tive, unless both the male and female have the 
liberty of selection and rejection. 

** Sixthly,—That crosses of temperaments, in 
species, are beneficial; but crosses of species 
are always prejudicial. 

** Seventhly and lastly,—That the only artifi- 


cial rule, which can be established by human 
wisdom, to effect an improvement in the human 
species by intermarriage, is to cultivate the 
moral and intellectual powers of youth, by 
which a chaste and correct taste for sexual 
beauty will be established, in harmony with the 
natural law relating to individual happiness, and 
the progress of the race.” 

We shall recur to some of the subjects sug- 
gested in this work, hereafter, besides giving a 
more thorough examination of the work itself. 





Romance of the History of Louisiana: a Se- 
ries of Lectures. By Charles Gayarre. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Romance of American History offers a 
rich and exhaustless field for the brilliant pen 
of Fancy. ‘Time, indeed, has flung no poetic 
shadow from his wing over those scenes and 
characters, which to many seem too new and 
recent for the purposes of Romance. But on 
the other side Action, the stirring movement, 
in which the spirit of romance has its soul and 
being, has here evolved new forms, new crea- 
tions of society, with all the shilting rapidity 
of dramatic life. Even the counterfeit pre- 
sentments of the stage, when, in the intervals 
of the scene, setting “the unities” at defi- 
ance, in some wild stride over time and space, 
are fully matched in the changes and develop- 
ments which take place among us within the 
lifetime of many a habitant of our shores. 

Why talk of the poetic dignity of the 
Ages, to him who marks the stumps of the 
primeval forest in the heart of some 
splendid city. The undecayed logs of the 
first cabin erected in Cincinnati, told but 
the other day how recent was its origin. But 
the splendid edifices, the thronged Taille 
the elaborate municipal arrangements, told in 
the same moment that action has here wrought 
trophies of human endeavor to awaken ro- 
mance as deep as Time himself could 
inspire. 

But you doubt the effect of this upon the 
Imagination, from which Romance draws its 
principal coloring! The pioneers of our 
country, when we look to them in Europe, 
seem but as menof yesterday. For their con- 
temporaries in Europe are all modern men. 
But when we turn from the present in our own 
land, and tread back our own peculiar path of 
history through the events which have crowd- 
ed it so rapidly, how far from us are these same 
new scenes removed! It is in the skilful 
evoking of this last impression that the great 
power of the American poet or romance writer 
must reside, when he deals with American 
Historical Subjects. Yet the secret of that 
skill is a most simple one. It is but to reverse 
the Telescope of Time and give a different 
perspective to what is the same object however 
viewed. This was the power which Scoit 
used in Waverley, astory of but “ sixty years 
since,” yet which leaves an impression upon 





the mind as romantic as many of his novels, 


| dated centuries back. 


This power is by no means pre-eminently 
characteristic of Mr. Gayarre’s pen. He ex- 
| ercises it indeed, here and there, unconsciously, 
but it does not govern his pen throughout as 
it should in a work of this description. His 
style is brilliant and captivating; he admires 
‘his subject ; he loves it, and he adorns it. But 

he grasps it with the feeling of the historian 
| rather than of the romance writer. He views 
fos theme even objectively, instead of losing 
himself in it through full poetic sympathy. A 
lawyer, of forensic skill and ability, a critic 


trib a scholar, as we judge by the articles at- 


tributed to him in the Southern Quarterly, his 


re 





elegant mind conceives all the attractions an 
resources of the subject upon which he is en. 
gaged. But when his eloquent pen won!d 
commend them to others, the feeling of the 
poet disappears in the consciousness of tho 
writer, and the pleader is speaking to an audi- 
ence, instead of uttering his own heartfelt jm. 
pressions. Now if Mr. Gayarre dealt with 
these same themes as the Historian, unless 
we are much mistaken in the character 
of his mind, his poetic tendencies woul 
effervesce far more naturally and effectually 
the instant he tried to bind himself down to 
matters of fact. We have already spoken 
of him as a writer destined to a glorious name 
among the Prescotts and Bancrofts of the 
country, when he once fairly launches upon the 
true path for his literary abilities—and woe 
trust yet to greet him here as the Historian of 
the State with which his honorable name has 
been for two centuries identified, and whose 
resources of interesting associations no other 
pen has as yet developed so gracefully as wo 
tind them treated in the book before us. 

We have already given one extract from the 
volume, but the following narrative passages 
may possibly illustrate to some minds the pur- 
port of the foregoing remarks. 

**One hundred and thirty years had passed 
away since the apparition of Soto on the soil of 
Louisiana, without any further attempt of the 
white race to penetrate into that fair region, 
when, on the 7th of July, 1673, a small band of 
Europeans and Canadians reached the Missis- 
sippi, which they had come to seek from the fur 
distant city of Quebec. That band had two 
leaders, Father Marquette, a monk, and Jolict,a 
merchant, the prototypes of two great sources of 
power, religion and commerce, which, in the 
course of time, were destined to exercise such 
influence on the civilization of the western ter- 
ritory, traversed by the mighty river which they 
had discovered. They could not be ordinary 
men, those adventurers, who in those days un- 
dertook to expose themselves to the fatigues ani! 
perils of a journey through unknown svlitudes, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi! 
That humble monkish gown of Father Marquette 
concealed a hero’s heart ; and in the merchant's 
breast there dwelt a soul that would have dis- 
graced no belted knight. 

‘* Whether it was owing to the peaceful garb 
in which they had presented themselves, or to 
some other cause, the Indians hardly showed 
any of that hostility which they had exhibited 
towards the armed invasion of Spain. Joliet 
and Father Marquette floated down the river 
without much impediment, as far as the Arkan- 
sas. There, having received sufficient evidence 
that the Mississippi discharged itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico, they retraced their way back, 
and returned to Canada. But in that frail bark 
drifting down the current of the Mississippi, 
and in which sat the hard plodding merchant, 
with the deep wrinkles of thought and forecast 
on his brow, planning schemes of trade with un- 
known nations, and surveying with curious eye 
that boundless territory which seemed, as he 
went along, to stretch in commensurate propor- 
tiun with the infiniteness of space ; in that frail 
bark, I say, where mused on his breviary that 
grey-headed monk, leaning on that long staff, 
surmounted with the silver cross of Christ, and 
computing the souls that he had saved and still 
hoped to save from idolatry, is there not as much 

oetry 2s in the famed vessel of Argos, sailing 
in quest of the golden fleece? Were not their 
hearts as brave as those of the Greek adventu- 
rers? were not their dangers as great? and was 
not the object which they had in view much su- 
perior ? 

‘** The grandeur of their enterprise was, even 
at that time, fully appreciated. On their return 
to Quebec, and on their giving information that 
they had discovered that mighty river of which 





the Europeans had but a vague knowledge con- 
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veyed to them by the Indians, and which, from 
the accounts given of its width and length, was 
considered to be one of the greatest wonders of 
the world, universal admiration was expressed ; 
the bells of the Cathedral tolled merrily for a 
whole day, and the bishop, followed by his 
clergy and the whole population, sang a solemn 
Te Deum at the foot of the altar Thus, on the 
first acquaintance of our European fathers with 
the great valley of the Mississippi, of which our 
present State of Louisiana is the heart, there 
was an instinct that told them it was there that 
the seeds of empire and greatness were sown. 
Were they not right in those divinations which 
pushed them onward to that favored spot through 
so many obstacles? Greatness and empire were 
there, and therefore all the future elements of 
noetry. 

‘‘ Joliet and Marquette were dead, and no- 
thing yet had been done to take possession of 
the newly discovered regions of the West; but 
the impetus was given; the march of civiliza- 
tion once begun could not retrograde; that 
mighty traveller, with religion for his guide, was 
pushed onward by the hand of God; and the 
same spirit which had driven the crusaders to 
Asia, now turned the attention of Europe to the 
continent of America. The spell which had 
concealed the Mississippi amidst hitherto im- 
penetrable forests, and, as it were, an ocean of 
trees, was broken; and the Indians, who claim- 
ed its banks as their hereditary domain, were 
now fated to witness the rapid succession of irre- 
sistible intruders. 

**Seven years, since the expedition of Mar- 
quette and Joliet, had rolled by, when Robert 
Cavalier de La Salle, in the month of January, 
1682, feasted his eyes with the sight of the far- 
famed Mississippi. For his companions he had 
forty soldiers, three monks, and the Chevalier de 
Tonti. He had received the education of a 
Jesuit, and had been destined to the cloister, and 
to become a tutor of children in a seminary of 
that celebrated order of which he was to become 
amember. But he had that will, aad those pas- 
sions, and that intellect, which cannot be forced 
into a contracted channel of action. Born poor 
and a plebeian, he wished to be both noble and 
rich; obscure, he longed to be famous. Why 
not?) Man shapes his own destinies when the 
fortitude of the soul corresponds with the vi- 
gorous organization of the mind. When the 
heart dares prompt the execution of what genius 
conceives, nothing remains but to choose the 
field of success. That choice was made by La 
Salle. America was then exercising magnetic 
attraction upon all bold spirits, and did not fail 
to have the same influence on hisown. Obeying 
the impulse of his ambition, he crossed the At- 
lantic without hesitation, and landed in Canada 
in 1673, 


“When on the continent of America, that 
fond object of his dreams, La Salle felt that he 
was in a congenial atmosphere with his tempe- 
rament. His mind seemed to expand, his con- 
ceptions to become more vivid, his natural elo- 
quence to be gifted with more persuasion, and 
he was acknowledged at once by all who saw 
and heard him, to bea superior being. Brought 
into contact with Count Frontenac, who was the 
governor of Canada, he communicated to him 
his views and projects for the aggrandizement of 
France, and suggested to him the gigantic plan 
of connecting the St. Lawrence with the Mis- 
sissippi by an uninterrupted chain of forts 
‘From the information which I have been able 
to collect,’ said he to the Count, ‘I think I may 
affirm that the Mississippi draws its source 
samewhere in the vicinity of the Celestial Em- 
pire, and that France will be not only the mis- 
tress of all the territory between the St. Law- 
rence and the Mississippi, but will command 
the trade of China, flowing down the new and 
mighty channel which I shall open to the Gulf 
of Mexico.’ Count Frontenac was seduced by 
the magnificencé of the prospect sketched by 
the enthusiast, but not daring to incur the ex- 
penses which such an undertaking would have 
required, referred him to the court of France. 


*To France, then, the adventurer returns | 
with increased confidence; for he had secured | 
one thing, he had gained one point; introduc- | 
tion to the noble and tothe wealthy under tiie 
auspices of Count Frontenac. The spirit of Co- 
lumbus was in him, and nothing abashed he 
would have forced his way to the foot of the 
throne and appealed to Majesty itself, with that 
assurance whieh genius imparts. But sufficient 
was it for hin to gain the good graces of one of | 
the royal blood of France, the Prince de Conti. | 
He fired the prince’s mind with his own con- 
fagious enthusiasm, and through him obtained 
from the king not only an immense concession | 
of land, but was clothed with all the powers and 
privileges which he required for trading with 
the Indians, and for carrying on his meditated | 
plans of discovery. Nay, more, he was enno- | 
bled by letters-patent, and thus one of the most | 
ardent wishes of his heart was gratified. At 
last, he was no longer a plebeian, and with Mac- 
beth he could exclaim, ‘ Now, thane of Cawdor, 
the greatest is behind.’ 

** La Salle re-crossed the Atlantic with one 
worthy of being his fidus Achates, and capable 
of understanding the workings of his mind and 
of his heart. That man was the Chevalier De 
Tonti, who, as an officer, had served with dis- | 
tinction in many a war, and who afterwards be- | 
came famous among the Indians for the iron | 
hand with which he had artificially supplied | 
the one which he had lost. 

“On the 15th of September, 1678, proud and 
erect with the consciousness of success, La Salle | 
stood again in the walls of Quebec, and stimu- 
lated by the cheers of the whole population, he | 
immediately entered into the execution of his | 
projects. Four years after, in 1682, he was at | 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and in the name 
(as appears by a notarial act still extant) of the 
most puissant, most high, most invincible and 
victorious Prince, Louis the Great, king of 
France, took possession of all the country which 
he had discovered. How his heart must have 
swelled with exultation, when he stood at the | 
mouth of the great river on which all his hopes 
had centred; when he unfurled the white ban- 
ner and erected the stately column to which he 
appended the royal escutcheon of France, amidst | 
the shouts of his companions and the discharge 
of firearms! With what devotion he must have 
joined in the solemn Je Deum sung on that 
memorable occasion !” 








| 
History of the French Revolution of 1789. By | 

Louis Blanc. Vol. 1. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Blanchard. 1848. 
Tue late position of Louis Blanc, asa member | 
of the Provisional Government of France, his | 
present relation to affairs as the leader of the | 
ultra Socialist party in that country, and the 
wide, general circulation of his “ History of | 
France during Ten Years under Louis 
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ration can be marked with certainty. The be- 
ginning and the end are in God, that is inthe 
unknown. How then can we fix the true — 
of departure of that French Revolution, which, 


/ sprung from the most remote upheavings of the 


inind, appears to contain everything in its 
depths? Thus I have not designed to embrace 
completely what such a subject recalls or allows. 
Even such as my insufficiency conceives and 
measures it, it appears to me immense. And 
what a formidable, what a bloody history !—But 
instead of striking us with consternation, let 


these painful remembrances reassure us. If it ' 


is reserved for us to accomplish only the intel- 


, lectual part of the work, it is because the men of 
ithe Revolution took the melancholy part upon 


themselves. It is they who have rendered easy 
for us that meexness of manners, in the name of 
which we have suffered their statues to be veil- 
ed, cowardly and ungrateful hearts that we have, 
by the obstacles which they have met in our 
place and surmounted on our account, by the 
combats from which they have freed us, by 
perishing in them. Their violences have thus 
bequeathed quiet destinies to us. They have 
exhausted alarm, exhausted the penalty of 
death; and terror has become again impossible, 
from its very excess. 

** At its commencement, the Revolution had 
nothing alarming about it. There were at first 
but transports of joy covering the agitations of 
the public place and saluting the new laws. 
But what is that assembly which is formed in the 
storm > The men who compose it represent all 
the forces and all the interests of humanity, its 
resentments, its griefs, its hopes. What do they 
wish ? to avenge the world and to remodel it. 
Yet what obstacles and what dangers. From 
their very first steps, they are in the thickest of 
treasons and plots. From the depth of her 
moved plains, from the depth of her roused 
cities, France sends them, mingled with hymns 
of enthusiasm, warnings and clamors of civil 
war. Europe, which they alarm, is but a great 
league formed against them, and which is about 
to envelope them in itsmovement. But instead 
of shrinking from the storms, they provoke 
them, they wish them to be mortal. Masters of 
the life of a king whom they could degrade by 
pardoning him, they would prefer his disgrace 
to his death ; but it becomes impossible for them 
to draw back; there await them prodigious 
dangers, enemies become implacable, and the 
certainty of being exterminated if they do not 
exterminate. It is therefore, that they strike 
their captive king, disdaining him whilst they 
strike, ‘Then breaks forth their powerful deli- 
rium. By the light of burning chateaux, by the 
noise of the tocsin from the city halls, and of the 
drum which beats revolt, by the noise of the 
hostile cannon which has crossed the frontier 
and is approaching, whilst a furious multitude 
surrounds the assembly, brandishing pikes and 
howling at the gates, they, calm and violent, pre- 


Philippe,” were the considerations which in- | pare themselves to crush everything ; and behold 
duced Messrs. Lea & Blanchard to have trans- them deliberating amidst the bellowings of the 
lated his greatest work, “ The History of the people. Their secret for saving France is to be- 
French Revolution of 1789,” which is now in | lieve it sublime and to say so. The old will go 
course of publication in Paris, to be completed |to the public places to encourage the com- 
in ten original volumes, the first two of which batants; women and children will assist the 





are embraced in this translation. Louis Blanc | 
is an original and sagacious thinker, a power- | 
ful delineator, and a brilliant writer, but we | 
regard many of his principles as eminently un- | 
sound and impracticable. We shall not at 
present enter into any discussion of his theo- 


ries, or conduct, but as a matter of some inte- | 


rest, and as an index to this new production, 
which is probably destined to be frequently re- 
ferred to, we give the following extract from 
a preface to the History of the Revolution of 
1789 :— 


“History commences and finishes nowhere. 
The facts of which the path of the world is 
formed, present so much confusion and have 
such obscure affinities to each other, that there 


wounded; the labor of the nation will be to 
forge swords, cast cannon, sharpen the iron of 
the lances. The territory isacamp, the country 
a soldier; and for enemies within there are 
judges with hearts of brass, and the sword of the 
executioner, unceasingly raised. 

“ Thus speak these terrible men; and order- 
ing victory by a decree they push a million of 
republicans to the frontier. The enemy soon 
hurled beyond our mountains and our rivers, 
Europe is in its turn invaded, covered with con- 
fusion, inundated with blood, and marked with 
the impress of new maxims, The Senate of the 
| Revolution has dared and accomplished that 
which was above the genius of Roman Senators, 
Whilst by bold laws and august wisdom, it 
labors to give fraternal destinies to people, it 
directs from afar its fourteen armies, it re- 





is no event whose first cause nor highest suppu- 


strains, it governs them by civil commissioners, 
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the watchmen of ambition; and the fiercest of 
the generals, if he becomes suspected, receives 
in his camp and in the midst of his soldiers, an 
order, always obeyed, to appear before an in- 
flexible tribunal, to ask pardon from the people 
and to die. 

** Within, however, France is filled with 
funerals Tables of proscription have been 
drawn up, more vaguely homicidal than those of 
Syila. Many perish to-day; no one knows if he 
will be alive to-morrow; but in those days so 
hervical, that heroism is no longer marked, hu- 
man nature having become unmeasurably digni- 
fied, death has lost all power to alarm. The 
prisons, full of suspected persons, the guillotines 
on which women appear, the streets, the tri- 
bune, bring to light virtues and crimes of which 
antiquity was ignorant. Among those condemn- 
ed, who from their funeral cars utter eloquent 
imprecations, I perceive some, who, with head 
erect and their looks turned to heaven, adore the 
liberty which slays them. 

“And yet, admirable thing, it is thought, 
which hovers over this empire of disorder. Two 
men whose hearts were united by the fanaticism 
of intelligence ; a sombre logician and a philo- 
sopher regulated in his life, his hatred, and his 
designs, these ruled; these were the twe who 
surrendered to the fury of the people their very 
tribunes and courtiers. At Rome the triumvirs 
gorged themselves with spoils; here the pro- 
scribers remained poor, and the most powerful 
of them lived beneath the roof of an artisan, 
whose son he hoped to become. Do hot tell 
them they will have their turn; they know it; 
do not threaten them with the anathema of fu- 
ture ages; by a devotion unexampled and une- 
qualled, they have placed in the number of their 
sacrifices their names devoted, if necessary, to | 
eternal infamy Invincible to fear, superior to | 
remorse, what do they invoke to absolve them- | 
selves? Their faith, their profound policy, and 
that law of nature which ‘ wills man to weep at | 
his birth.’ But on the point of appeasing the | 
Revolution to guide it, they fall, conquered, | 
bloody, and insulted, they fall, and they carry | 
with them this glory, this grief, that their death | 
delays the enfranchisement of the earth. | 

** What a sight! what instruction! yes, at the 
remembrance of those lively struggles of thought, | 


which had the happiness of men for their final | 


object, the scaffold for an instrument, the public 
places for a theatre, and the alarmed world as) 
Witnesses ; at the moment of awakening from | 
their common sleep to replace them face to face | 
on the edge of that gulf which will draw them 
all in, master and subjects, nobles, priests, ple- 
beians, sacrificers, and victims; at the moment 
of invoking you, in order to judge you, dear and 
condemned shades, tragic phantoms, heroes of 
an incomparable epoch, | have difficulty, | avow, 
in commanding my emotion, aud I feel my heart 
full of respect and alarm. 

“We must first seek the causes, by drawing 
them from as remote a distance as it is possible 
to follow the chain. It would be despising the 
Revolution and its sublime compass to confound 
its explosion and its date. Those events, whose 
recollection still palpitates, could not have been 
born of some vulgar uccidents, some modern em- 
barrassments. They sum ap several ages of suf- 
ferings, disasters, generous efferts, valiant anger. 
All nations have contributed to produce them ; 
all have their future engaged in them. It is 
justly the glory of the great people of France, of 
having done the work of the human race at the 
price of its blood shed in floods; of having 
scandalized Europe to save it; of having defend- 
ed to the last, to death, the cause of all people 
against all people: magnanimous revolt, truly 
single, in which, through ages and by an inevi- 
table course, the revolts of the past have met 
and lost themselves, as rivers in the sea.” 








The Chevalier Carl Johan Schdénherr, the 
entomologist, died at Sparresater, in Sweden, 
March 25, in the 76th year of his age. He was 
a member of the Royal Society of Stockholin, 
and of numerous other learned societies in his 
own country and abroad, 





RECENT FRENCH SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


We deter this week an elaborate article upon the Present 
french Revolution, prepared for our own columns, in 
order to give place to the following sketch of the great pre- 
decessor of Fourier in preparing French Society for the 
movement which is now agitating it so profoundly. ‘This 
Sketch of S:int Simon is tiken from the last No. of the 
North British Review, oot yet republished in this 
courtry.) 


It is now upwards of thirty years since 


—————————————————— ee, 
| but stood by as a mere spectator. Nobleman 
as he was, his sympathies were probably more 
with the Republicans than with the royalists 
‘inthe struggle. At all events, bent on schemes 
| of his own, his interest in which was stronger 
than any aristocratic regrets of the hour, be 
did not hesitate, in partnership with a Prussian 
nobleman, Count de Redern, whose acquaint- 





Claude-Henri, Comte de Saint-Simon, began ance he had made in Spain, to purchase a 
to promulgate in France those views which large quantity of the confiscated national lands 
have since become so famous under the name | from the Revolutionary Government. The 
of Saint-Simonianism. Born at Paris, the 17th funds were to be employed on his part in 
October, 1760, of a family one of the most | founding “a great scientific school, and a 
distinguished of the old French noblesse, and | great industrial establishment ;” but when. 


which traced its descent to Charlemagne, 
through the Counts de Vermandois, Saint- 
Simon inherited, as much as any man of his 
generation, those qualities which high pedigree 
confers. His grandfather, the Duc de Saint- 
Simon, was one of the most noted of those 
aristocratic figures that moved so gracefully 
in the court of Louis XIV. His father, how- 


after the fall of Robespierre, the property was 
at length realized, this project was frustrated 
_by a quarrel between him and his partner, 
| which ended in his accepting from the latter 
the net sum of 144,000 livres (£6800) in lieu 
of all his claims. This took place in 1797. 
_* Pecuniarily,” said Saint-Simon, commenting 
/on the transaction afterwards, “I was the 


ever, having lost the ducal title and property, | dupe of Redern.” 

Saint-Simon began life from a somewhat lower | Tene his little fortune of £6800 as a basis, 
elevation than that to which his name entitled Saint-Simon, now in his thirty-eighth year, 
him. After having received a general educa-| was to build a vast life! His passion for a 
tion under D’Alembert, and other masters, he career had begun to assume a more definite 
followed the course usual at that time for shape. ‘To lead mankind into a new path of 
young Frenchmen of family, and in the year activity, the nature of which, however, he 
1777 joined the army which was sent by Louis | could as yet only faintly indicate to himself 
XVI. to assist the American insurgents against, by the descriptive adjective of “ physico-politi- 
the British crown. | cal,” applied to it by anticipation—this seemed 

Inheriting in large degree a certain restless- | an enterprise worthy of his toil. 

ness and eccentricity which was characteristic, But, first, he must qualify himself for his 
of his family, Saint-Simon, even in early great task by a course of universal education. 
youth, was buoyed up by a persuasion that he Of this education the first part must be techni- 
was to play a great part in the world. When cal and theoretical; that is, he must first 
he was in his 17th year his servant was in- | thoroughly acquire and master all those con- 
structed to awake him every morning with | temporary scientific generalities in which the 
these words—* Levez vous, Monsieur le Comte | entire knowledge of the race was condensed 
vous avez de grandes choses a faire.” For a | and formulized. True, he is no longer young ; 
young Frenchman bent on “ grandes choses,” | “his brain has lost its malleability ;” still, as 
America was scarcely the field; and after being rich and resolute, he possesses advan- 
having served under Washington and Bouillé, tages on the other side; nor in the mind of an 
as well as travelled in a private capacity in old pupil of D’Alembert could the necessary 
various parts of the continent, especially in| elementary notions be entirely wanting. Ac- 
Mexico, where he attempted to interest the | cordingly, taking up his residence near the 
Viceroy in a scheme for uniting the two oceans Ecole Polytechnique, and cultivating, on pur- 
by rendering navigable the river Partido, he pose, the intimate personal acquaintance of 
was glad to return to France. Here, in the the Professors, he devoted his whole attention 
enjoyment of the rank of Colonel, which was | for three years, according to his own methods 
at that time conferred on young noblemen as | and convenience, and with all the appliances 


_an honorary sinecure, he continued to live at that money could purchase, to the study of the 


court without seeking any opportunity of active | physical sciences—mathematics, astronomy, 
service. “ My vocation,” he says, “was not| general physics, and chemistry. Satistied 
to be a soldier; I was inclined to a mode of| with his progress in these, he removed in 
activity quite different, and, | may say, opoo-| 1801 to the neighborhood of the Ecole de 
site. ‘T’o study the march of the human spirit, | Médecine, in order, in a similar manner, to add 
in order, eventually, to labor for the advance-| to his stock of ideas regarding inorganic na- 
ment of civilization ; such was the end which | ture, all the general notions were attain- 
I proposed to myself.” able regarding organized bodies. Here, ac- 
In 1785, having been left his own master | cordingly, in the company of eminent intellects, 
by his father’s death two years before, he| he traversed the whole field of physiological 
visited Holland: and in the following year he | science. 
went to Spain. Availing himself there of the| Having thus imbibed and made his own all 
influence which his position afforded, he pressed the contemporary scientific thought of France, 
on public notice various projects of a practical | it was necessary for him, according to his plan, 
character. One of these, concerted between | to visit England and Germany, lest, in either 











a 


him and Cabarrus, then director of the bank of 
St. Charles, afterwards Minister of Finance, 
was a project for uniting Madrid with the sea, 
by means of a canal. This scheme failed for | 
want of encouragement from the Spanish | 
Government; in another scheme, however, for 
establishing a system of stage-coaches in 
Andalusia—the first experiment of the kind in 
Spain—he was more successful. 

Saint-Simon returned to his native country 
in 1789, immediately before the outbreak of 
the great Revolution. He took no part, he 


recognised them. 





says, in the stirring events which toliowed, 


country, any ideas should be lurking, of decid- 
ed European value, alihough France had not 
He was disappointed. 
“From England,” he says, “J brought back 
the certainty, that its inhabitants were not di- 
recting their scientific labors to any general 
end, and had at that time no new capital idea 
on hand.” The Germans, on the other hand, 
he “surprised in the midst of their mystical 
philosophy—the true infant-stage of all general 
science.” Thus, seeing that the two great 
Teutonic countries could furnish him with no 
idea out of the circle of fundamental scientitic 
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inci which had been accessible to him 
4 — he considered himself justified in 
concluding that, in having made those princi- 
ples fully his own, he had taken in the entire 
essence of all the contemporary thought of the 
rid. 
To the mass of formal or theoretical know- 
ledge which Saint-Simon had acquired by his 
method of systematic contact with all those of 
his contemporaries who made thinking or ge- 
neralization their profession, it behoved him, ac- 
cording to his prescribed plan, to add something 
else before he could regard his training as 
complete. This was experience, properly so 





called; that is, the actual realization in his 
own person of the whole range of human idiv- 
syncrasies and emotions. 
portion of his education had been compassed by | 
etudy, so this could only be compassed by ex- 
perimentation ; that is, by the voluntary as- 
sumption for scientific purposes of all those 
situations in which any new set of feelings 
could be obtained. He resolved, therefore, to 
lead for several years a life of systematic ex- 
perimentation, in order that,as by his previous 
course of universal study he had digested the 
whole mass of known scientific truths, and as 
it were placed himself at the point of highest 
theoretic generality attained by the race, so 
now, by this other method, he might break 
down the limitations which circled him in as a 
nobleman and a Frenchman, fraternize emotion- 
ally with all sorts of men, and be able at last 
to come forth a genuine epitome of all human 
sensation. 

His first experiment—confessed by himself 
to have been such, was thatof marriage. ‘he 
lady he chose for his wife was Mademoiselle de 
Champgrand, the daughter of one of his com- 
panions in arms during the American War. 
“T wished to use marriage,” he says, “as a 
means for studying the savanis ; a thing which 
appeared to me necessary for the execution of 
my enterprise ; for in order to improve the or- 
ganization of the scientific system, it is not 
sufficient merely to know well the situat:on of 
human knowledge; it is necessary also, to 
seize the effect which the cultivation of science 
produces on those who devote themselves to it ; 
it is necessary to appreciate the influence 
which this occupation exercises over their pas- 
sions, over their spirit, over the ensemble of | 
their moral constitution, and over its separate | 
parts.” The matrimonial relation seems, in 
the case of Saint-Simon, to have resented the 
indignity thus put upon it. After a few years | 
he and his wife were separated by a divorce | 
procured by mutual consent. Childless by the | 
first marriage, Madame de Saint-Simon soon | 
afterwards coutracted a second. 

Both during and after his marriage, Saint- 
Simon continued to pursue, in the most inde- 
fatigable manner, his prescribed career of ex- 
perimentation. Balls, dinners, and experi- 
mental evening-parties followed each other, 
says his biographer, in rapid succession; 
every new situation that money could create 
was devised and prepared; good and evil were 
confounded ; play, discussion, debauch, were 
alike gone into; the experience of years was 
crushed into a short space; even old age was 
artificially realized by medicaments ; and, that 
the loathsome might not be wanting, this en- 
thusiast for the universal would inoculate 
himseif with prevalent contagious diseases. 
It was pure | when theorizing retrospectively 
on this period of his life that Saint-Simon 
afterwards drew up the following scheme of 
what he conceived to be a model existence :— 
“ First, To spend one’s vigorous youth in a 
manner the most original and active possi- 











ble; 2dly, To gain a knowledge of all human 
theories and practices; 3dly, To mingle with 
all classes of society, placing one’s self in all 
possible situations, and even creating situa- 
tions that do not exist; and 4thly, To spend 
one’s old age in resuming one’s observations 
and establishing principles.” With regard to 
the violation of established rules of morality 
necessarily involved in the reckless experi- 
mentation prescribed by this scheme, he ob- 
serves characteristically, “If I see a man who 
is not launched on the career of general science 
frequenting houses of play and debauch, and 
not shunning with the most scrupulous care 
the society of persons of notorious immorality, 
I say, Behold a man going to perdition; he is 


Now as the former | born under an evil star; the habits which he 


is contracting will debase him in his own eyes, 
and will consequently render him supremely 
despicable. But if this man is under the di- 
rection of theoretical philosophy; if the object 
of his researches is to lay down the true line 
of demarcation which ought to separate actions, 
and class them into good and bad; if he is 
compelling himself to discover the means for 
curing those maladies of the human intelli- 
gence which cause us to follow paths that lead 
us away from happiness ; then I say, This man 
rans the career of vice in a direction which 
will conduct him necessarily to the highest 
virtue ” 

The prescribed course of experimentation 
ended about the year 1807, when, having spent 
all his money, Saint-Simon found himself at 
the age of forty-seven, in a condition of abject 
poverty. This, too, however, was experience ; 
and, in order to earn his bread, the grandson of 
the proudest courtier of Louis XIV. did not re- 
fuse the post of clerk in a Mont de Piété, 
or Government Pawnbroking Establishment, 
which, with a salary of 1000 francs (£40) a 
year, was offered him in 1808 by the Comte de 
Ségur, to whom he had applied for some situa- 
tion. In this post he continued for about six 


sum he pleases. Let each subscriber name 
three mathematicians, three mechanical philo- 
~ophers, three chemists, three physiologists, 
three literary men, three painters, three musi- 
cians, &c. Renew the subscription every 
year, and divide the sum raised among the three 
mathematicians, the three mechanical philoso- 
phers, the three chemists, the three physiolo- 
gists, the three literary men, the three painters, 
the three musicians, &c., who have obtained 
most votes; and, by this means, men of genius 
will enjoy a recompense worthy of themselves, 
and of you.” In these letters, more valuable, 
it will be perceived, for the general modes of 
conception which they threw abroad than for 
any practical recommendations which they 
contained, Saint-Simon first announced that 
peculiar distinction between the spiritual and 
temporal orders which pervades his whole so- 
cial philosophy. “The spiritual power in the 
hands of the savans; the temporal power in 
the hands of the men of property; the power 
of naming the individuals called to perform the 
functions of leaders, in the hands of the 
masses ; for salary to the governing class, the 
| consideration which they receive.” Such was 
the compendium of the Saint-Simonian poli- 
tics. 

Alter the “ Letters from Geneva,” the next 
| work of Saint-Simon was his “ Introduction to 
| the Scientific Labors of the 19th Century,” 
| written in the form of an answer to Napoleon’s 
famous question addressed to the Institute— 
|“ Give me an account of the progress of science 
| since 1789 ; tell me its present state, and what 
are the means to be employed for its advance- 
|ment.” In this work Saint-Simon criticises 
the existing state of science, denounces the in- 
| tellectual anarchy prevalent, and indicates the 
course by which he thinks clearness and order 
| may be evolved. 
| The Restoration, favorable as it was on the 
| whole to Frenchmen of old families, brought 
no increase of prosperity to a dreamer like 








months, after which he was indebted for lodg- | Saint-Simon. About this time, however, it 
ing and subsistence to the charity of a former | was, that there began to gather round him as 
acquaintance named Diard. On Diard’sdeath, | pupils, those men of general views and ardent 
in 1812, he was again thrown adrift upon | temperament, most of them then mere youths, 
Paris. Living in the most miserable manner, | in whom his spirit and influence were to sur- 
often without fire, and with bread and water for vive. His first, and, as it has proved, his most 
his only fare, he was yet upheld, he says, “ by | constant disciple, was M. Olinde Rodrigues, a 
his passion for science, and his desire peace- | young student of Jewish extraction. To him 
ably to terminate the terrible crisis in which succeeded two men destined to a still greater 
European society is involved.” Strange spec-| celebrity, M. Augustin Thierry, and M. 
tacle in modern times, a man living on, solitary | Auguste Comte. The interchange of his ideas 
and poor, in a wretched metropolitan lodging— | with these pupils in private discourse, seems to 
not maturing a specific scientific discovery, | have assisted Saint-Simon greatly in the task 
perfecting a mechanical invention, or com- | of digesting his system and shaping it for prac- 
pleting a literary work, for any of which there | tical purposes. The pupils, too, were no ordi- 
were not wanting precedents; but nourishi.g | nary men, and contributed their labors, each 


within him, under the form of a French ego- 
tism, an almost oriental belief that somehow or 
other he was about to accomplish a direct so- 
cial mission! 

Meanwhile, if Saint-Simon was to accom- 
plish a mission, it was certainly time that he 
should be setting ubout it. Already in his 
fifty-second year, he had surely entered on that 
stage of life in which, according to his own 
scheme, he should be resuming his observa- 
tions. Accordingly, in 1812, precisely at the 
period when his circumstances were most 
wretched, he gave to the world his first publi- 
cation, under the title of “ Letters from an in- 
habitant of Geneva to his contemporaries.” 
The theme of the first of these letters was the 
social condition of men who, like himself, be- 
longed to the intelligential, as distinguished 
from the industrial class. “Open,” he said, 
“a subscription before the tomb of Newton; 
subscribe all indiscriminately, each whatever 


according to his taste and faculty. It was in 
conjunction with Thierry that Saint-Simon 
prepared his third work of any consequence, 
which appeared under the following title: 
“The Re-organization of European Society ; 
or on the necessity and the means of uniting 
the Peoples of Europe into one body-politic, 
preserving to each its own nationality; by 
Henri Saint-Simon, and Augustin Thierry, his 
pupil. Paris, 1814.” 

t was, however, in the year 1819, that 
Saint-Simon first gave forth in the form of a 
small pamphlet, or rather squib, entitled, “ Pa- 
rabole,” those conceptions regarding the place 
of the industrial classes in society on which 
his title to intellectual originality principally 
rests. Of this striking brochure the following 
is an abstract :— 


** Let us suppose that France suddenly loses 
her fifty best mechanical philosophers, her fi y 
best chemists, her fifty best physiologists, her 
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fifty best mathematicians, her fifty best poets, 
her fifty best painters, her fifty best sculptors, 
her fifty best musicians, her fifty first literary 
men, her fifty best mechanicians, her fifty best 
civil and military engineers, her fifty best artil- 
lerymen, her fifty best architects, her fifty best 
physicians, her fifty best surgeons, her fifty best 
druggists, her fifty best seamen, her fifty best 
watchmakers, her fifty first bankers, her two 
hundred first merchants, her six hundred first 
agriculturists, her fifty best smiths, &c., &c., 
&c., in all the 3000 first savants, artists, and 
artisans of France. 

** As these men are really the most productive 
Frenchmen, they are the flower of French so- 
ciety ; they are, of all Frenchmen, the most 
useful to their country, those who gain it most 
glory, and who most advance its civilization and 
prosperity. The nation would become an inani- 
mate body the instant it lost them ; it would in- 
stantly fall beneath the nations that are its 
rivals, and it would remain subaltern to them 
until it had repaired its loss, regained its brain. 
It would take France at least a generation to 
make good such a misfortune; for men who 
distinguish themselves in labors of positive 
utility are real anomalies, and nature is not pro- 


digal of anomalies, especially those of this| 


kind. 


** Let us pass to another supposition. Let us| 


imagine that France retains all the above, but 


has the misfortune to lose, on one day, Monsieur, 


the King’s brother, Monseigneur the Duke d’ An- 
gouléme, Mouseigneur the Duke de Berry, Mon- 
seigneur the Duke d’Orléans, Monseigneur the 
Duke de Bourbon, Madame the Duchess D’An- 
gouléme, Madame the Duchess de Berry, Ma- 
dame the Duchess d'Orléans, Madame the 
Duchess de Bourbon, and Mademoiselle de 
Condé; at the same time also, all the great 
officers of the Crown, all the ministers of State, 
all the counsellors of State, all the masters of 
requests, all the marshals, all the cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, grand-vicars and canons, 
all the prefects and sub-prefects, all the em- 
ployés in the government-offices, all the judges, 
and, with them, the 10,000 richest proprietors 
of those who live sumptuously. 

**This accident would certainly grieve the 
French, because they are a good people, and be- 


cause they could not see with indifference the | 


sudden disappearance of so great a number of 
their fellow-countrymen. But this loss of 30,000 
individuals, reputed the most important in the 
State, would cause chagrin only in a point of 
view purely sentimental; for there would not 


result therefrom any political evil, It would | 


be easy to replace the persons missing. In the 
first place, there are a great number of French- 
men ina condition to execute the functions of 


the King’s brother; many capable of filling the | 


rank of princes as suitably as Monseigneur the 
Duke D’Angouléme, Monseigneur the Duke de 
Berry, &c, 


the places of the great Crown-officers; the 
army possesses hundreds of military men, as 

captains as our present marshals. How 
many clerks there are worth our ministers of 


State! men of business fitter to manage the) 
affairs of the departments than the prefects and | 


sub-prefects now in office! advocates as good 
jurisconsults as our judges ! curés as capable as 
our cardinals, archbishops, bishops, grand-vi- 
cars, and canons! As for the 10,000 proprie- 
tors, living sumptuously, their heirs would not 
require much apprenticeship to enable them te 
perform the honors of their salons as well as 
theinselves ” 

Paragraphs so pungent as the above, with 
tbe conclusion appended to them, that society 
was in a state of utter confusion and required 
organization, naturally gave offence in high 
ie ; anda prosecution was issued against 

e author, which, however, terminated in an 
acquittal. The peculiar value of a pamphlet 
so slight as the Parabole, as connected with 
the history of Saint-Simon is, that in it he first 


Then the antechambers of the) 
Chateau are full of courtiers ready to occupy | 





asserted in language level to the popular ap- 
prehension, the superiority of the industrial 
classes in society, and his idea that their in- 
terests should be the peculiar care of the poli- 
tical system. 

The doctrines of the Parabole were more 
fully developed and more methodically ex- 
pounded in subsequent works: particularly in 
one entitled “ Catéchisme des Industriels.” 
In this work, he takes a retrospective view of 
the conrse of French history, dividing it into 
several epochs, and showing what interests 
were siedommisaiik in each. ‘Then having esta- 
'blished these two propositions—Ist, That the 
| industrial classes (including in that designa- 
| tion all who live by labor of any kind) are the 
most useful to society ; and, 2d, That the pro- 
poner of these classes to the rest of society 
1as been continually increasing with the ad- 
vance of civilization ; he proceeds to predict 
the downfal of the existing military and feudal 
régime, and the establishment in its stead of a 
new or industrial régime ; that is, of a political 
| system in which not only shall the predomi- 
| nant interests be those of industry, but the ad- 








| ministration itself shall be in the hands of the 
industrial class. It was also announced by 
| Saint-Simon in this Catéchisme, that there 
was in preparation a work in which its views 
_were to be fortified and completed—an exposi- 
tion, namely, of “ the scientific system and 
the system of education,” that were to corres- 
pond with the new or industrial era. “ This 
work,” he says, “ of which we have laid down 
the basis, and of which we have intrusted the 
execution to our pupil Auguste Comte, will 
expound the industrial system @ priori, while 
here we expound it a posteriori.” The fulfil- 
ment of the promise came out at length in M. 
Comte’s “ Systéme de Politique Positive,” a 
work with which Saint-Simon, however, was 
only partially satisfied. It expounded the 
generalities of his system, he said, only as they 
appeared from the Aristotelian point of view ; 
the religious and sentimental aspect being 
overlooked. Nevertheless, such as it was, the 
_work, he said, was the best that had yet been 
written on general politics. 

Saint-Simon’s success with the public, mean- 
while, was very disproportionate to the ear- 
nestness with which he preached his views. 
Some new pupils, had, indeed, been added to 
his little college, of whom the most distinguish- 
ed were MM. Bazard and Enfantin; but be- 
yond this intimate circle of sanguine young 
men, all society was sluggish and indifferent. 
Poor, obscure, and neglected, usually, he says, 
he bore up well; “his esteem for himself al- 
ways increasing in proportion to the injury he 
did to his reputation.” Once, however,on the 
9th of March, 1823, his resolution gave way, 
and he fired a pistol at his own head. The 
wound was not fatal ; and, with the loss of an 
eye, Saint-Simon returned to the world, to live 
yet a little longer in it. 

And now came the closing stage of his ex- 
traordinary career. Resuming all his general 
| ideas in science and in politics, and impregnat- 
_ing the whole mass with a higher and warmer 
element than he had yet been master of, he, 
the one-eyed and disfigured valetudinarian, 
was to bequeathe to the world as the total result 
of his life and labors, a New Religion! This 
_ he didin his “ Nouveau Christianisme,” which 
may be regarded as the summary of Saint-Si- 
monianism by Saint-Simon himself. In this 
work the ruling idea is that Christianity is a 
great progressive system, rolling, as it were, 
over the ages, acting at all times on the 
thoughts and actions of men, but continually 
imbibing in return fresh power out of the mind 
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of the race, and retaining only as its eternal 
and immutable germ this one adage, “ Love 
one another.” Of this great progress of Chris. 
tianity, the first stage, according to Saint-Si- 
mon, had been the Catholic system, which had 
rendered great services to humanity, especially 
by its recognition of the distinction betweey 
the spiritual and temporal powers, but which 
had also failed in essential respects. After it, 
came the Protestantism of Luther, which, 
doing less for humanity, had failed still more 
grossly. Luther, Saint-Simon said, was a he- 
retic, against whom this charge might be 
alleged—that, having Europe as a tabula risa 
before him, he did not make a good use of his 
splendid opportunity, but threw down amony 
the hungry nations a mass of low and prosaic 
sentiments. Lastly, he himself, Saint-Simon, 
was the harbinger of a new and triumphant 
stage—the Saint-Simonian phase of Christiani- 
ty. Of this Saint-Simonianism the fundamen- 
tal peculiarity was to consist in an expansion 
or modification of the permanent maxim of 
Christianity into the following formula :— 
“ Religion ought to direct society towards the 
great end of the most rapid possible ameliora- 
tion, Ls ae and moral, of the condition of the 
class the most numerous and poor.” No 
longer was there any necessity for keeping up 
the distinction between the religious and the 
social, the spiritual and the material, the wel- 
fare of the individual soul and the interests of 
the mass ; the two were to be united ; and re- 
ligion was to consist, expressly and definitively, 
in the reorganization of society, according to 
the foregoing formula. 

What then, more closely considered, was the 
Saint-Simonian religion practically to consist 
in? Plainly in this—the raising of the sunken 
industrial classes, and their thorough and equa- 
ble diffusion through the entire mass of society, 
so that the whole might move freely within 
itself. Were this all, however, the result 
would be mere chaos and bewilderment. A 
principle of order, of government, must be in- 
troduced. This, accordingly, was supplied in 
the principle of the Saint-Simonian hierarchy, 
asserted by Saint-Simon himself, and thus ex- 
pressed by his followers :—*'To each man a 
vocation according to his capacity; to each 
capacity a recompense according to its works. 
In this, the second fundamental principle of 
the Saint-Simonian system, there is, it will be 
perceived, a direct denial of the theory of ab- 
solute equality. It asserts the radical, inexpli- 
cable fact of the difference of capacities and 
dispositions between man and man; and even 
deifies this fact so as to make it furnish the 
supreme principle of social order. All privi- 
leges of birth being abolished, and each gene- 
ration being thus left an independent aggrega- 
tion of freely-moving social atoms, there is to 
result in each a spontaneous government by a 
hierarchy of functionaries designated by nature 
herself. ‘These functionaries again are to be 
animated by the fundamental Saint-Simonian 
principle of admiuistration, that of “the most 
rapid possible amelioration of the condition of 
the class the most numerous and poor ;” and 
thus on these two principles the world is to re- 
volve, moving forward, in majestic harmony, 
towards its unseen consummation. 


ow 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SUCIETY. 





I 
A pampatet of the B sera of this So- 
ciety for April and May of the present year 
has just been laid before us. A summary of 
the transactions has already been presented to 
our readers, and we revert to them now for the 
purpose of calling attention to the valuable pa- 
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pers which have lately been read before the 
Society—The Sources of some of the Karly 
Settlements in the State of New York (by Dr. 
De Witt), and Proposed Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, by the Hon. 
James Hillhouse (by Mr. James H. Raymond). 
Mr. Raymond’s paper was an able one, and 
gave a clear exposition of the proposed amend- 
ments; but as political or politico-historical 
topics are out of our province, we can bestow 
upon it only a passing notice. That of Dr. De 
Witt is the result of much study and research ; 
and as the Rev. Dr. has enjoyed peculiar faci- 
lities for these investigations, has evidently en- 
tered into them con amoregand has furnished a 
lucid and interesting narrative, we have en- 
deavored to condense it into a moderate com- 
pass, retaining all the essential facts. We 
commend the Doctor’s quiet remark upon cer- 
tain claims which are occasionally urged on 
behalf of the Puritans to the notice of their 
descendants, and we trust they will be disposed 
to concede that some “ law and gospel” did ra- 
diate from New York, even before the beams 
of the sun that rose in the East began to gild 
the settlements at Manhattan. 


‘“ The design of this paper is to give a view of 
the sources whence some of the early settlements 
in what is now the State of New York were de- 
rived, as it may throw some little light upon the 
character of the materials forming them, and 
which may be traced in connexion with the on- 
ward colonial history. The first permanent 
agricultural settlement by the Hollanders in 
New Netherlands, may be safely stated to com- 
mence with 1624, Among the very first settlers 
were a considerable number of Walloons, most 
of whom located on the Long Island shore, 
calling the name of the place Wallebogt (or the 
Walloonbend), ailuding to the bend in the river 
there. The Wadloons residing in Holland were 
derived from the Southern Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, or Belgium; bordering on France, 
and speaking the French language, they were 
termed Gallois, which was changed in Low 
Dutch into Waalsche, and in English into 
Walloon. The derivation given by some, that 
the term Wallebogt was derived from the river 
Waal, the main branch of the Rhine, in Hol- 
land, is incorrect.* 

** When in 1579 the seven Northern Provinces 
united in the league of Utrecht, and declared 
their independence, and when the Spanish and 
Papal powers crushed the Reformation in Belgi- 
um, thousands of Walloons and Flemings settled 
in Holland. This gave rise to the Walloon 
Churches in Holland, which furnish so fair a 
page in ecclesiastical history, and which have 
produced so many eminent men. The Walloons 
are to be distinguished-from the Huguenot Re- 
fugees, who came directly from France during 
the persecutions in the times of the Reforma- 
tion, and after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, although assimilated to them, and 
blending with them in Church Communion. I 
lately received a volume recently written by a 
distinguished Christian civilian at Ainsterdam, 
entitled ‘ The History of the French Refugees 
tn Holland, giving an interesting account of 
the character and labors of the most eminent 
among them. It is the great praise of Holland, 
that she early gave an illustration of the princi- 
ples of free government in a fairer and more 
striking form than had been before exhibited. 
Her federal system was a fair type of our own 
federal union, and the spiritshe displayed was 
one of tolerance and liberality far more than was 
displayed elsewhere. 

** Circumstances connected with colonial de- 
pendence, slowness of growth, and embarrassin 
circumstances from around, prevented the ful 
development of those principles here, which 
had taken root, and flourished in the Father 








* See com 
World, No ees on this subject in the Literary 


perfect annals of the colony of New Netherlands, 
does not find evidence, in the very difficulties 
that occurred, of the operation of these princi- 
ples? And as he views the character displayed, 
the part acted, and the influence exerted by 
their descendants, he will feel that such fruit 
| must have sprung from a good root. Many of 
the old Long Island families still residing in the 
vicinity of the Wallebogt on Long Island, testi- 
fy their Walloon or French origin by their 
names, such as Merserole, Duryee, Luqueer, 
Debevois, Conselyea, §c , in some of which the 
orthography is slightly changed. Doubtless 
there were some Walloons scattered among the 
different settlements in subsequent emigrations 
from Holland, as we find many names either of 
| Walloon or Huguenot origin, among the early 
| settlers, and in some instances where the lineage 
can be traced, they are found to be of Walloon 
origin, 

** As being in a degree assimilated, a second 
source of early settlement, to some small extent, 
may be noticed, viz. the WALpENsEs, exiled 
from the valley of Piedmont. We have evidence 
that during the administration of Governor 
Stuyvesant, a considerable number of these op- 
pressed and exiled Waldenses became settlers in 
the New Netherlands. About the year 1650, 
and subsequently, the reigning Duke of Savoy 
renewed the war of persecution with increased 
severity against these French Waldenses in 
Piedmont, threatening the loss of life as well as 
property, as the result of refusing an open re- 
nunciation of their faith. Thus they were either 
crushed at home, or forced to wander forth as 
exiles in their poverty. 





Amsterdam, to whom the care of Manhattan 


of a profitable remuneration. Wagenaer, in 


three hundred of them were, at their desire, 
furnished with means, and forwarded to the 
Colony of New Netherlands. Some others fol- 
lowed afterwards. It is probable that a number 
of these settled on Staten Island, and some re- 
mained in the city. There will be tound ex- 
tracts from the records of the Council of the 
City of Amsterdam, relating to these Waldenses, 
among the papers brought by Mr. Brodhead from 
Holland. In therecord of Church members be- 
longing to the Reformed Dutch Church of the 
City of New York, a number of French names are 
entered immediately subsequent to 1656, to some 
of whom a note is appended ‘dismissed to the 
French Church.’ The organization of the 
French Church took place many years after- 
wards. Atthis time, Samuel Drisivs was one 
of the ministers of the Church at New Amstcer- 
dam. He had been called in 1651 as a colleague 
to the Rev. Mr. Megapolensis. He was select- 
ed on account of his knowledge of the English 
and French, as well as Dutch languages (having 
been settled as minister of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in London), that he might be useful to 
the English or French visiting or resident there. 
I have in my hands, letters trom Mr. Drisius, 
dated in 1659 and 1661, addressed to the Classis 
cf Amsterdam, referring to the French settlers 
on Staten Island. In the letter of 1661, he 
speaks of his crossing the bay once a month to 
spend a Sabbath, and preach to the French 
Vaudois, expressly terming them Vaudois. Mr. 
Disosway, in his article on the Huguenots, in 
the Methodist Quarterly Review, speaks of the 
Huguenot settlers on Staten Island, and dates 
the settlement no further back than 1675. 
Donbtless there were at subsequent periods set- 
tlements made by Huguenots on Staten Island, 
but the above seems to give definite proof, that 
there were a number of French families there as 
early as 1659, and these were Vaudois, or 
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The main source, however, of the early set- 
tlements, was the Hollanders by birth and de- 
scent. These of course constituted the ver 
great majority in the process of colonial growt 
under the Dutch Government. The trading and 
military posts, &c., attracted, as in all similar 
cases, a class which does not give a fair view of 
the standard of their country’s character. But 
enough, and more than enough, of bistorical re- 
miniscences are found to the worth and standing 
of the leading settlers of New Amsterdam, and 
the gradually advancing agricultural settlements 
in its vicinity, to their simplicity, steadiness, and 
honesty, their reverent regard for religion, and 
their practical good sense. The first agricul- 
tural settlement in the colony of Rensselaer- 
wyck, was made in 1630, and the colonists in- 
creased from year to year. The peculiarity of 
the feudal tenure and jurisdiction attached to 
the grant of the colony to the patroon, formed 
a sort of imperium in imperio, and was the 
source of some embarrassment in the govern- 
ment of New Netherlands. A large proportion 
of the emigrants first brought out under the aus- 
ices of the Patroon, were doubtless from the 
Leet laboring classes, who settled as 
quiet agriculturalists. After the arrival of Go- 
vernor Stuyvesant, the increase was more rapid, 
and the colonists that arrived, of a more substan- 
tial character. The first settlements gradually 
and slowly expanded in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, and new agricultural settlements were 
made, from 1650 to 1660, at Kingston, Catskill, 
Kinderhook, Schenectady, &c. The surrender 


of the colony to the British took place in 1664. 
In 1656, the branch of | Provision was made by the West India Company, 
the West India Company, called the Chamber of | and also in the articles of privileges of the Pa- 
| troons, for sending with the colonists a school - 
Island and its vicinity had been assigned, trans- | Master and a minister, selected and commission- 
ferred that charge to the municijal authority of | ed by the Classis of Amsterdam. I 
the City of Amsterdam, who undertook to foster | Careful attention was paid to this when forming 
its interests and promote colonization, in hope their infant settlements. 


We find that 


Therefore, the claim 
sometimes made in behalf of the Puritans, as if it 


the fifth volume of his ‘History of the City of | Were peculiar and distinguishing tothem that they 
Amsterdam,’ states that in that very year 1656 a | brought with them the church and the school 
large number of Vawdois, or French Waldenses | house, must be denied, so far as it is exclusive, 
from Piedmont, took refuge in Holland, and that | and merit must be equally divided by them with 


our Dutch and Huguenot forefathers. In every 
Dutch family there was found a large brazen- 
clasped Bible, either originally brought from 
the Fatherland by the emigrants, and handed 
down as an heirloom in the family, or else spe- 
cially ordered from Holland. 


** Another source, from which our earlier set- 
tlements were derived, was the Huguenots of 
France, and it is one to which we must ever ad- 
vert with pleasure. On passing over the re- 
cords of the Reformed Dutch Church of the City 
of New York, I perceive, at a very early period, 
such namesas Deforeest, Dela Montague, Ver- 
milye, &c., which in their families have always 
been claimed as of direct Huguenot origin ; and 
then onward, such names as Gabry, Bayard, 
Mienville, Cousseau, Leroy, Goelet, &c., &c., 
some of whom sustained important posts of trust 
and honor in the colony. The reference to this 
source, however, has respect to two interesting 
Huguenot settlements after the colony passed 
under the jurisdiction of Great Britain. One 
was previous to the revocation of the edict of 
Nants, on the banks of Wallkill in Ulster Coun- 
ty, by Huguenots from the south of France ; the 
other, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
at New Rochelle, in Westchester County, by 
Huguenots from the west of France. 

* Some time between the years 1665 and 1670, 
a number of the Reformed Christians or Hugue- 
nots, left the south of France, resolved to seek 
another abode for the unmolested enjoyment of 
their religious faith and worship. After re- 
maining for a season in Holland they migrated 
to America, as far as can now be ascertained, be- 
tween 1671 and 1675, probably at different times, 
and remained a short season in New York. I 
find in our baptismal records in New York, some 
entries which indicate their presence here in 
that time. They went up the North River, and 
located temporarily at Wiltwyk, or Esopus, now 
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Kingston, where they remained about two years 
in friendly communion with the residents there, 
cultivating the free use of the Low Dutch lan 
guage, some knowledge of which they had gain- 
ed while in Holland. In 1677, a patent was 
obtained for a considerable tract uf land in the 
name of twelve of their number. Among these 
are Abraham Hasbroucg, Louis Dubois, Louis 
Bevier, Christian Deyo, Simon Lefever, Hugo 
Freer, Antoine Crispell, &c., which names are 
all preserved in the same field, and extensively 
branched forth around. In remembrance of 
their pleasant places of temporary abode in Eu- 
rope, after they left their own land, they named 
the place Wew Paltz, after the Palatinate in 
Germany, always called by Germans and Low 
Dutch, de Paltz, and the fine river on the mar- 
gin of which they settled, Wa//kill, after the 
River Waal, the main branch of the Rhine in 
Holland It has been remarked that the old 
buildings in the place, some of which still re- 
main, were, like the old farm houses at New 
Rochelle, in the form of the old farm houses in 
France. They were men of religious faith, feel- 
ings, and habits. I have seen their church re- 
cords. The first entries are in the French lan- 

uage, Which soon gave way to the Low Dutch. 

here are still to be found some of the old 
French family Bibles, of the large Geneva edi- 
tion, brought over by the first emigrants. 

* With these extended remarks on the Hugue- 
nots of New Paltz, I feel myself prevented from 
saying much on the Huguenot settlement at New 
Rochelle, so full of interest, but it is more pro- 
minent in the public mind, as its character and 
history have been more frequently alluded to. 
After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, a 
company from Rochelle and its neighborhood, 
selected a place in Westchester County, and 
named it after their beloved Rochelle. As an 
evidence of the simplicity of their faith, and the 
strength of their religious feelings, I cannot but 
recur to a circumstance which I heard stated by 
the late venerable John Pintard, one of their de- 
scendants When they settled at New Rochelle, 
they went to New York, more than twenty miles 
distant, to join their countrymen there in the 
worship of the sanctuary. After the toils of the 
week and of the day, they united towards Satur- 
day evening in forming their march, most fre- 
quently on foot, and reached New York towards 
midnight, singing cheerfully by the way C/ement 
Marot’s Psalms. After the services of the Sab- 
bath, they broke their rest at midnight, took up 
their return march, again singing Clement Ma- 
rot’s Psalms, and in the morning resumed the 
toilsome labors of the new settlement 

* After the surrender of the colony to Great 
Britain, a strong tide, and new kind of immigra- 
tion took place. The new civil and military or- 
ganization was followed. by numerous English- 
men with their families, seeking their residence 
here, first in the principal towns, and vicinity, 
and afterwards penetrating further into the 
country. This source of increase became more 
and more enlarged. Gradually, after a series of 
years, by intermarriage between leading fami- 

ies, the Dutch, Huguenot, and British, became 
considerably interlinked. The Dutch continued 
for a long time to preponderate, not only in num- 
bers, but in wealth and influence, and it is be- 
lieved, continued to preponderale over any 
other single source until the revolutionary 
war.” 
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Poetrn. 


THE OLD MAN IN DECEMBER. 


Tey call me old: they do not know, 
The thrill my heart receives ; 

When I hear the children’s bounding feet 
Go through the rustling leaves. 


The rustling leaves are crisp and brown, 
The falling snows are cold ; 

And many a shower of both, | ween, 
About my path has rolled 











In wavy drifts, as | came down, 
Among the shades of night ; 

And here the almond tries to keep 
The fading temple bright. 


It bears a beauty, all unknown 
To Summer’s earlier prime ; 

It lights an altar in the heart, 
Throughout the Winter time 


The sounds of happy laughter fall, 
In music on my ear; 

And my spirit keeps the cadence, while 
The grey head turns to hear. 


They mark, at times, a trembling tear, 
And say I’m worn and old ; 

They do not know the healthful cheer 
That keeps me blithe and bold. 


These tottering limbs may faint and fail, 
These scattering hairs be grey ; 

But I feel my mother’s parting kiss 
On my lips grow warm to-day ! 


I hear her breathe a burning prayer, 
For the boy that climbs her knee; 
While the almond spreads its snowy star 
O’er the halls of Memory: 


’Tis a star of hope! it leads me on, 
And Faith her radiance gives, 

To light me through the narrow way, 
To where my mother lives. 


What though her grave be wide and deep 
O’er lands and seas away,— 

I know she’s bending down from Heaven 
To cheer my heart to-day ! 


Oh, I’m not sad, though old and grey, 
And worn with many a care ; 

My soul is warm in Christian love, 
And strong in answered prayer. 


In every bright and glorious thing, 
That God has made, I joy ; 
I love the earth and Heaven above, 
As I did when a little boy. 
EMILY HERRMANN. 


Che Pine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
( Concluded.) 


In Mr. Stearns’ Scene at the Battle of 
Brandywine (283), there is much that is ex- 
cellent, with many faults that are apparent even 
on a casual observation. The principal of 
these proceeds from the impossibility of repre- 
senting on the canvas, a conversation that 
pa between any two individuals, which had 
no peculiar incidental action that of itself 
might convey to the mind of the spectator 
what was going forward at the time. The 
artist, it is true, has done all that could be 
done with his subject, but we think it an un- 
fortunate selection. So far as the mere tech- 
nical execution of the work is concerned, it is 
excellent ; the picture is well painted, and the 
difficulties attendant on the stiff costumes and 
their positive colors, have been well got over. 
What we find most to complain of is the de- 
fective composition, and a want of fine drawing 
inthe horses. On account of the former he 
has been obliged to paint a mere shadow of a 
horse for the second figure in the picture, so 
that it might not interfere with the charger of 
General Washington ; while the rider is paint- 
ed up strongly, and assumes his proper position 
in the picture. By reason of the latter defect, 
Washington’s horse does not balance, but 
seems inclined to fall over, and that of Lafay- 
ette is heavily limbed and deficient in action. 
The heads are finely painted, and all the minor 
parts of the pictures are carefully made out. 
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The bit of sky is admirable, of fine color and 
depth. This work is hardly calculated to ad- 
vance Mr. Stearns’ reputation so much as his 
“ Mission to the Indians,” now in the Art. 
Union ; though in some minor particulars jt js 
better, it has not so high a character as 
a whole. 

Mr. Bingham’s picture, The Stump Orator 
(226), makes one’s eyes ache to look at it. All 
the laws of chiar’ oscuro are set at defiance, 
so that the eye is distracted and carried al| 
over the canvas, without a single resting. 
place. He has evidently no idea of the value 
of light, and how sparingly it should be used 
ina picture. In coor it is unmistakably bad ; 
its only merit is in the broad exaggerated 
character of the heads, which look as it paint- 
ed from daguerreoty pes. 


A picture by Mr. Glass, representing Crom- . 


well and the Portrait of Charles the First (291), 
apparently from the novel of Woodstock, has 
many indications of improvement. The back 
ground and accessories are well painted, it is 
only in the figures that the artist has failed. 
The management of light and shade is excel- 
lent, and in tone it is agreeable and subdued. 
With careful study and experience, a fine artist 
may be formed from the germs of excellence 
which we find in Mr. Glass’s pictures. 

Of Mr. Deas’ picture of The Saviour (229), 
we forbear to speak. The late melancholy 
circumstances of his derangement may some- 
what account for the exhibition of the picture, 
and shield it from the shafts of criticism. We 
have heard of the unfortunate occurrence with 
much pain, but we trust that the evil may in 
time be remedied, and the talented artist restor- 
ed to his friends and to the Art of which he is 
so much an ornament. 

The Picture of Coiumbus before the Council 
of Salamanca (296), by Mr. Powell, is the 
principal attraction of the third Saloon, and to 
many will doubtless be the most pleasing 
painting in the Exhibition, but it possesses 
tew of the requisites of a first class work of 
Art, and is addressed only to the eye and not 
the mind of the spectator. Its pleasing quaii- 
ties lie only on the surface, and after we have 
admired the rich dresses, the carefully painted 
accessories, the theatrical figures, for all which 
a single inspection is sufficient, we have no- 
thing further to look for, and no desire to re- 
turn to the picture after once leaving it. We 
find it is Painting, and not Art, merely the 
means and not the end, the mere grammar and 
not the complete poem. The picture pleases 
the eye but not the heart and mind, since it is 
destitute of expression, which is the soul of 
Art, without which it is inanimate and dead ; 
and aps oa we are disposed as much as any 
one to admire the painting for the sake of the 
gratification it affords our outward sense, yet 
we cannot blind our understanding to its de- 
merits and deficiencies in its most vital points. 
In the mere technical execution of the work, 
it is more than ordinarily good; the composi- 
tion is excellent, and the figures, draperies, and 
accessories, though extremely hard and defi- 
cient in texture, are carefully and patiently 
painted. Many of the minor portions we re- 
cognise as having been introduced to us in the 
works of other painters, but we do not object 
that an artist shall appropriate, “ convey, the 
wise it call,” these trifles that belong as it 
were to the world of Art, as certain similes 
and metaphors are the common property of 
authcrs, provided that he adopts with discrimi- 


nation, and does not make his work only 4 
compilation. The errors in perspective, such 
for instance as that of having several horizons 





and as many points of sight, cannot have been 
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fruits of ignorance or carelessness, but are 
pert abo char oaeels of bold and bare-faced ~~ 
novation. The consequence has been that the 
foreground figures are too small, and those in 
the background too large; that the top of the 
table has a different plane from the floor, and 
the architecture has another still. In short, in 
this respect the picture looks as if the perspec- 
tive had been com and accommodated to 
the figures, instead of the reverse, which artists 
have generally found to be the most conve- 
nient method. We regret that pictures of 
this class should have lately obtained so much 
favor, not from the public in general, with 
whom it is natural that their meretriciousness 
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have passed by many works of merit, such for 
example as the many portraits in the exhibi- 
tion, without a remark. This has been not 
from any misappreciation of their several ex- 
cellences, but froin the fact that there has been 
but little variation, save in the subjects, from 
those of last year. Some of the artists who 
devote themselves entirely to portraiture have 
improved from last year, amongst whom are 
Messrs. Bogle, Burr, Pratt, Twitchell, and 
S. A. Mount. There is a little study of fish, 
by this last named artist, which has won our 
especial admiration; it is brilliant in color, 
freely and beautifully painted. ‘There are also 
some excellent crayon portraits by Mr. Cheney, 





should be overlooked amid the display of so| and by Mr. Colyer, who is rapidly improving, 
much glitter and show, but with those who are and promises soon to be first in the peculiar 
in some measure the leaders of public taste, | walk of art which he has chosen. The minia- 
and whose knowledge of the true end and aim tures are rather behind their usual excellence ; 
of Art should have counselled them better than those of Mr. Officer are inferior to the admir- 
tothe sole encouragement of pictures in which | able specimens he exhibited last year; but 
a great event or a touching incidentis made there is one by Mr. Hite, a portrait of himself, 
merely a stalking-horse on which are thrown | that for breadth and harmony of color, and true 
the trappings of the studio, or a peg on which | artistic feeling, exceeds everything we have 
to hang costame. We are well inclined to | ever seen produced in miniature. 

see the necessary materials that go to make| In Sculpture the exhibition is this season 
up a picture, painted up carefully and with due | lamentably deficient. The few specimens are 
regard to exactness of imitation, but we do not | mostly portrait busts, amongst which that of 
wish to see the idea of the work entirely overlaid | the late John Quincy Adams, by Mr. King, is 
with them, or those things exalted into princi- | parhaps the best in modelling and in character. 
pals which should be kept down as subordinates. | A Head of Christ, by Greenough, will disap- 
“ When the fine Art of Painting,” it has been | point those who have admired his many excel- 
said by some writer, “ is viewed and exercised | lent works, for it is wholly deficient in that ex- 
only as a means of pleasing the eye with a set pression of sublimity which we inseparably 
of figures in various costumes, like the person-| connect with our idea of the Saviour. Mr. 
ages of a fancy ball or masquerade, it is de- | Mosier’s Pocahonias is admirably wrought and 
graded to a mere handicraft, and those who isa graceful and beautiful head, but it has none 
exercise it in this way are only skilful opera- | of the peculiar characteristics of the Indian 
tives, whom we would commend to the potters | girl, which, however much the head might be 
and paper-hangers to decorate our walls, and | idealized, should not have been so entirely set 
embellish our China ware.” We do not write aside. Of course, no attempt at portraiture 
this with regard to Mr. Powell’s pictures alone, | has been made, and we think it might more 
but in reference to the class that seems at | judiciously have had some other name bestow- 
present in the ascendant, and threatens to make | ed _— it. 
art among us a physical and not a moral ap- e have at last finished our annual labor, 
peal to the mind—depending for its force, not | which is any other than a pleasant one, and we 
upon expression and feeling, but upon acces- | feel happy to be released from any further ne- 
sories. We want something more than furni- cessity of saying such disagreeable things as 
ture pictures, the mere verbiage of Art; we | our candor has frequently compelled us to do. 
want in those pictures that aim to svar above Where we could not praise, we would willingly 
the pleasing representation of domestic life, and | have kept silent, but that we felt we owed it to 
the ordinary incidents of nature, into the realms the interests of Art and to our readers to speak 
of poetry and history, something that appeals | the truth, so far as our studies have made us 
to the soul, exalting and ennobling it; some-|competent. If we have sometimes given 
thing that touches the finer feelings of our na-| offence, this must be our excuse. We dis- 
ture, and while exerting a salutary influence claim all feelings of malevolence towards any 
on the mind, adds a fresh and glorious triumph | artist, and have been guided in our criticism, 
to the art through which it is administered. which we have endeavored to make useful to 
We have, unfortunately, too few among our the painter as well as the spectator, only by a 
artists who study to produce such pictures, sincere desire to promote the true end of Art 
under the mistaken idea that the public are among us. We have been independent of all 
competent to appreciate only decorative art;| personal considerations, and have been fre- 
but it is not so; there is in every mind and | quently compelled to blame friends, whom we 
heart a feeling for the noble, the sublime, and | would fain have praised, could we have done so 
the beautiful, that will readily awaken to the |in justice and sincerity. Less of blame and 
appreciation of High Art. e will venture more of praise we hope to be able to award to 
to say, that of the many who stood before Mr. ‘the Exhibition of next year; nor do we doubt 
Page’s picture of Ruth, not one but felt, that that it will be far in advance of the present, for 
notwithstanding there was little in the work the many impulses that have been given of late 








that could please, yet there was something that 
roduced in him a sensation of power, a feel- 
ing that the soul itself was appealed to, that 
was imparted by no other picture in the room. 
Looking beyond the surface of the picture, the 
paint, and canvas, to the aim and intention of 
the artist, we feel ready to overluok his short- 
—_ in the ee of a desire to 
serve the true purposes of art, iving to the 
public a work hich has a higher aime than 
the mere gratification of the outward eye. 
In our present notices it will be seen that we 


to Art in this country and the impetus that it 
has received from various causes, cannot fail 
to manifest their effect in a more general ex- 
hibition of excellence. 





Recent Publications. 


The Little Wife: a Record of Matrimonial 
Life. By Mrs. Grey. T. B. Peterson, 1848. 
_ Aworx of no great pretension, but still an 
interesting record of the married life ofan English 





woman. The story is natural and agreeable, 














but told in too much of the style of the stories 
in our monthly magazines. The authoress has 
never, in any of her preceding works, equalled 
the intense interest of her **Gambler’s Wife,” 
or the power with which it was written. 


First Lessons of Natural Philosophy. By 
R. G. Parker, A.M. New York: A. S. Buen 

one 51 John Street. Square 16mo. Pp. 150. 
548. 

Tuts is a little book intended for elementary 
instruction in common schools. It is compiled 
by permission from Mr. Parker’s School Philoso- 
phy, and is in the form of question and answer. 
The distribution of the subjects has been care- 
fully made. Many woodcuts of a more attrac- 
tive kind than are usually inserted in such 
books, exhibiting incidents illustrative of the 
statements and principles laid down in the 
text, are introduced, and the book is neatly 
printed. 


The Playmate ; a Pleasant Companion for 
Spare Hours. Berford & Co., No. 2 Astor 
House. 


A LITTLE periodical for children, containing 
short stories, fables, descriptions, anecdotes, 
ballads, &c , and illustrated with several wood 
engravings, some of which are taken from cele- 
brated designs. The selections are generally 
made with good taste (by the way, we were a 
little surprised to find in one of the early num- 
bers James Montgomery's beautiful lines to the 
Daisy credited to the indefinite monosyllable 
Smith), some pretty tales and descriptions and 
good old ballads have appeared in its pages, and 
we have no doubt that its monthly visits are 
looked forward to with much pleasurable anti- 
cipation by its youthful circle of readers, 


A Practical System of Book-keeping by 
Single Entry; containing three different 
Forms of Books, designed respectively for the 
Farmer, Mechanic, and Merchant. By L. 8S. 
Fulton and G. W. Eastman. New York: A. S, 
Barnes & Co., 51 John Street. 12mo. Pp. 232. 


THovGH not adepts at book-keeping our- 
selves, we freely concede the importance of a 
knowledge of the subject even to others than 
those directly engaged in mercantile affairs, it 
being very advisable for all who have money 
passing through tl eir hands to keep their ac- 
counts in a systematic shape. The little book, 
of which the title is given above, is well suited 
to its purpose; the directions are easy to be un- 
derstood, and the whole arrangement is simple 
and clear. A variety of useful forms are ap- 
pended, together with detailed explanations of 
the nature, obligations, &c_, of bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, chattel notes, &c., a compen- 
dium of rules of evidence applicable to books of 
account, which will be very serviceable to all 
those to whom these things are not matters of 
routine. The book is tastefully got up. 


The American Journal of Science and Art 
for May. Conducted by Prof. Silliman and Dana, 
New Haven. 


Eacn successive number of this journal adds 
toa reputation which has been the growth of 
years ; but this publication is so well known 
both at home and abroad as the most valuable 
scientific periodical issued on the Continent, 
that it is supertiuous to dissert upon its general 
merits, and in noticing the numbers as they ap- 
pear, it is quite sufficient to enumerate a few of 
the most prominent articles. It contains a very in- 
teresting paper on the Annual Report of the U.S. 
Coast Survey, for the year 1847, which noble 
national work (a full account of the plan and 
method of conducting which willbe found in 
No. 32 of the Literary World), has been prose- 
cuted with unabated energy and success; a 
couple of articles on Philosophical Induction 
and Analogy, by S. Tyler, and J. D. Whelpley ; 
a paper by Dr. Hare, onthe Theories of Electri- 
cal Phenomena; a continuation of the valuable 
dissertation upon the Parallelism of the Paleo- 
zoic Deposits; an article on the Prop ion of 
Pulses in Elastic Media, a subject which bids 
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fair to be submitted to ocular inspection, if the 
rumors in the English scientific journals have 
any solid foundation; a translation of Scheerer 
on Isomorphism, from Poggendorff’s Annalen, 
with many other scientific and bibliographical 
articles, and a variety of miscelianeous intelli- 
gence in chemistry and physics. 


De Mauleon, the Knight with the Iron 
Hand. By Alexander Dumas, 

The Forty-five Guardsmen. By Alexander 
Dumas. New York. Williams Brothers. 1848. 


ALEXANDER DuMaAs is the great Briareus of 
modern light literature. His hundred hands are 
constantly at work, and we have long since given 
up in despair all hope of ever being able to read 
as fast as he will write. G. P. R. James is but 
the type of this fewilletonist of the first magni- 
tude. We believe in steam, in the magnetic 
telegraph, in the daguerreotype, and even to 
some extent in animal magnetism, but the asto- 
nishingly prolific brains of Dumas & Co. are be- 
yond all these; they are the unfailing reservoirs 
from whence flows in an unceasing tide, this 
flood of romance to the great reading public, 
that like the daughters of the horse leech, cries 
Give! Give! And consequently, Dumas and 
his collaborateurs go on from conquest to con- 
quest (see the last number of the Literary 
World), from annexation to annexation, stealing 
characters, ideas, incidents, whole books in 
short, and stamping on all acertain family re- 
semblance. There 1s, undoubtedly, great facility 
displayed in the use of the materials, con- 
summate tact in the disposition of the incident, 
and a degree of vigor and fancy that irresistibly 
enchains the attention. 

“The Three Guardsmen” was one of the 
most interesting novels of its class that we ever 
read, and though the “ Forty-five” may not be 
quite fifteen times as interesting, yet it will 
prove a worthy successor to that work. ‘ De 
Manleon”’ has acquired abroad the reputation of 
being one of Dumas’s finest works, and the 
translation of the two books has been faithfully 
executed and retains much of that bold, dashing 
style that imparts such character to the original 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new Quarterly, entitled “* The Theological 
and Literary Journal,” isto make its appearance 
in this city on the first of July next. It will 
have for its Editor Davin N. Lorp, and be pub- 
lished by FRaAnKuIN Knicur. An idea of the 
more prominent features of the journal can be 
best gathered from the following extracts from 
the Prospectus just put forth : 


‘** There is no branch of theological or critical 
learning which is so generally neglected, as the 
interpretation of the prophecies that are clothed 
in symbols and figurative language. * * * There 
is scarce a proposition, we believe, of easier 
proof, than that the failure of interpreters here- 
tofore has been the necessary result of the mis- 
taken hypotheses on which they have proceeded, 
and that the symbolic prophecies, themselves, 
in respect to which difficulties are chiefly felt, 
reveal the principles on which their signs are 
used, and furnish as ample means for their de- 
inonstrative explication, as are possessed in the 
ordinary laws of philology, for the interpreta- 
tion of the other parts of the Scriptures — 

“It is proposed accordingly to establish a 
* Theological and Literary Journal,’ in each 
number of which one or more articles shall treat 
of these themes, and point out the error of the 
systems of interpretation that prevail ; state and 
demonstrate the laws of explication which the 
Scriptures themselves reveal; and apply them 
to the solution of those predictions especially 
that are of chief interest at the present period. 
It will not, however, be devoted exclusively to 
the Prophecies, but Theological subjects gene- 
rally, Morals, Philosophy, Education, the agen- 
cies of the Church, Events in the Political 
World, and other topics of interest will be 











treated as occasion demands, either in inde-" 
pendent discussions or in reviews of the publica- 
tions of the day, to which a large share of its 
pages will be appropriated ” 

It will be a handsomely printed octavo of 
about 160 pages, ‘Terms three dollars per an- 
num, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. Lea & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, 
will publish Vanity Fair, Pen and Pencil Sketch- 
es of English Society, by W. M. Thackeray, with 
woodcuts, in one volume; Wray’s Sugar Plant- 
er’s Manual, with Additions, in 1 vel. svo ; The 
Nature and Treatment of Deafness, by William 
Dutton ; Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits ; Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Second, edited by Croker, in 1 vol.; Nevin's 
Translation of the New Edition of the London 
Pharmacopeia, which will also comprise those of 
Edinburgh and Dublin; Walpole’s Letters to 
the Countess of Ossory; Analogies and Con- 
trasts. 

James Munroe & Co., Boston, have in press, 
and will publish in a few days, ‘* France 
under the late Orleans Dynasty,” by Bernard 
Rolker, Esq., 1 vol. 12mo, 

0-3 Booksellers and Publishers will do well to keep an 
eye upon the department of our paper devoted to “ an- 
nouncements,”’ to get the speediest intelligence of books 
which are about to come into the market; and when wish- 
ing to notify the publie of their own contemplated literary 
undertakings, they should, in sending us the title, &c., of 
the work in hand, mark it “ announcement,” in order that 
the information thus given may not be mistaken in this 
office for an advertisement. 





*,* The publication of this weekly list has materially 
assisted persons residing at a distance, in making their 
orders for books; and we are assured that, in many in- 
stances, publishers have been indebted to it for the sale of 
copies of their works. 


Ilaving been compelled, in many instances, to glean the 
titles from Advertisements in the daily papers, the list has 
not been as full and perfect in every particalar as it is our 
desire to make it. Henceforth, if publishers, insmediately 
upon the issue of any work, will forward to us a copy of 
the title-page and the price, marked “ Literary World's 
weekly list,” all deficiehcies of this kind will be remedied. 

April 22. OSGOOD & CO. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 

FROM 27TH MAY TO JUNE JD. 


ALICK (STORY OF), the Last of the Mutineers; or, the 
flistory of Piteairn’s Island. Third edition. By the 
late Prof. N. W. Fisher. Boston; B. Perkius. 

ALWAYS HAPPY; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his 
sister Serena, written for her Children. By a Mother. 
From the 15th Londua edition. Square (Stanford & 


Swords). 

BIBLE (1 HE) PRONOUNCING ; containing the Old and 
New ‘iestaments, the Proper Namesof which, and nu- 
merous other words, being accurately accented in the 
Text, and divided according to the System of John 
Walker. By Israel Alga, A.M. (B. B Mussey & Co., 
Boston.) 

BRYANT (W. C.)—Fuueral Oration occasioned by the 
Death of Thomas Cole, delivered before the National 
Academy of Design, New York, May 4, 1848, by W. C, 
Bryant. Published by order of the Council of the Aca- 
demy (D. Appleton & Uo }, 25 cts, 

CONVENT (THE).—A Narrative founded on Fact. By 
R. MeCrindell, author of School Girl in France (Boston: 
B. Perkins & Co.) 

DICK TURPIN. The Boid Highwayman (Graham), 
25 cts. 

ENDYMION ; a Tale of Greece, in Verse. By Henry B. 
Hirst. 1 vol. 18me, (Boston : Ticknor & Co.) 50 cts. 
FALCON FAMILY (THE), by the author of the Bachelor 

of the Albany (Boston: 'T. Wiley), 15 cts. 

KNAPP’S (F.) CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY; or, Che- 
mistry apphed tothe Arts and Manutactures. By Dr. 
I. Knapp, Prof. at the University of Giessen. Trans- 
luted and Edited by Dr. Edmund Ronalds, Lecturer on 
Chemistry, and Dr, Thomas Richardson. First Ameri- 
cap Edition, with Notes and Additions, by Prof. Walter 
R. Johnson; illustrated. Vol. 1 (Lea & Blanchard). 

LUCY HOSMER; or, the Guardian and the Ghost: a 
Tale of Avarice and Crime Defeated. By D. P. Thomp- 
son. 1 vol. (B. B Mussey & Co.) 

MARRIAGE (THE) OFFERING: a Selection of Prose 
and Poetry, intended as a Gift to place in the Hands of 
those who have taken the most Important Step in So- 
cial Life. By Rev. A. N. Livermore. 1 vol. 12mo. 
(Crosby & Nichols) 50 cts. 

OFFERING OF SYMPATHY.—A new edition of “ An 





Offering of Syinpathy”’ to the Afflicted, especially to 





Parents bereaved of their Children ; heing a : 
from Manuscripts never before Published ame 
, pendix of Extracts from various Authors. By Prescs 

arkman. (Boston, James Munroe & Co.) . 
RELIGION TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. By Richarj 

W. Dickinson, D.D. 12mo. (R. Carter) $1 25. 
ROBINSON (F.)—A Grammar of the Spanish Language 

Based on the System of D, Jose De Ureuilu; also with 

Reference to the Publications of the Academy of Spain 

&c. By Fayette Robinson. From the 7th Paris edition 

(Phila., Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co.). 

Grammatica Inglesa reducida.—A’' Veinte Y. Dos 
Lecciones. Pur D. José De Ureullu, par Fayette Robin. 
son. (Phila. Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co.) 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 
11TH OF APRIL TO THE 25TH APRIL 


ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTs, 

EASTLAKE (C. L.)—Contributions to the Literature of 
the Fine Arts. By Charles Lock Eastlake. vo. yp. 
410, cloth, 12s. 

EUROPEAN REMODELLINGS; a Plan, with a Varia 
tion. 8vo. pp 60, sewed, Is. 

HOW ARD (H.)—A Course of Lectures on Painting. de} 
vered at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. By Henry 
Howard, Esq. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
Frank Howard. Post 8vo. pp. 382, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HUMPHREYS’ Uluminated Books of the Middle Ages 
Part 7, folio, 21s. F 


ANCIENT CLASSICS AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, 


ARNOLD (T. K.)—Historie Antique Epitome. By 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold. 4th edition, !2mo. pp. 214, 
cloth, 4s. 

JOHNSON (F.)\—Hitopadéss ; or Salutary Counsels of 
Vishu Sarman, in a Series of connected Fables, inter- 
spersed with Moral, Prudential, and Politics! Maxims. 
Translated literally from the Original into Engiish, for 
the use of the Sanserit Student. By F. Johnson.  4to. 
pp. 130, boards. 10s. 6d. 

KEY to the Exercises contained in Lebahn'’s German 
Grammar, and Examples on the Expletives used in 
German. Square, pp. 64, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SPURRELL (W.)—A Grammar of the Welsh Language 
By William Spurret!. pp. 89, cloth, 2s. 

STOCQUELER (J. H.)—The Oriental Interpreter and 
Treasury of East India Knowledge; a Companion to 
the Hand-book of British India. By J. H. Stocqueler 
Post 8vo. pp. 364, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S Anabasis, in Greek: with a Summary, 
and an Index of Proper Names. By G. Long, Esq. New 
edition. 12mo. pp. 364, cloth, 5s. 


HISTORY, ee VOYAGES, TRA- 
c. 

ANDRYANE (A.)—Memoirs of Alexander Andryane, a 
Prisoner of state with Count Confalonieri and Silvio 
Pellico. Translated by Fortunato Prandi. 2d edition, 
considerably improved. 2vols. post 8vo. pp. 656, cloth, 


21s. 

ALISON’S History of Europe. 7th edition. Vol. 17, 
12mo. pp. 406, cloth, 6s. 

BUYERS (W.)—Recollections of Northern India ; with 
Observations on the Origin, Customs, and Moral! Seuti 
meats of the Hindoos, and Remarks on the Country aud 
Principal Places on the Ganges, &c. By the Rev. W. 
Buyers. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

BUXTON (Sir ‘'’. F.)\—Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowel! 
Buxton, Bart.; with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. Edited by his Son, Charles Buxton. 8vo. pp. 
616, cloth, 16s. 

CRESCENT (THE) AND THE CROSS. By Eliot War 
burton, Esq. 7th edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 672, 
cloth, 2ls. 

DOLMAN’S CATECHISMS.—The History of France. 
By A. M.S. 18mo pp. 62, sewed, 6d. 

The History ofGermany. By A.M.8. 18mo. pp. 
62, sewed, 6d. 

FOX (S.)—A History of Rome for Young Persons. By 
the Rev. Samuel Fox. 18mo. pp. 300, cloth, 3s. 

(Juvenile Englishman’s Hist Library, Vol. L) 

GEALE (H.)—Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy. 

By a Geale, Esq. Post 8vo. pp. 302, cloth, 
Os 


10s. 6d. 

GIRARDIN (E.)—The French Revolution; The History 
of Thirty Hours, February, 1848. y M. Emile de 
Girardin. Translated from the French. 12mo. pp 63, 
sewed, ls. 

GOLDSMITH.—The Lifeand Adventures of Oliver Gold- 
smith : a Biography, in Four Books By John Forster. 
8vo. pp. 734, cloth gilt, 2ts. 

HALL (B.)—Extracts from a Journal written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the Years 1820, 
1821, and 1822. By Capt. Basil Hall. Royal 8vo. pp- 
166, sewed, reduced to 3s. 6d. 

KINDERSLEY (E. C.)—The very Joyous, Pleasant, and 
Refreshing History of the Feats, Exploits. Triumphs, 
and Achievements of the Good Knight, without Fear 
and without Reproach, the gentile Lord De Bayard. Set 
forth to English, by Edward Cockburn Kindersley 
Square 8vo. pp. 264, boards, 9s. 6d. 

STANHOPE (LADY H.)—Memoirs of the Lady Hester 
Stanhope, as related by herself in Conversation with 
her Physician; comprising her opinions, &c. 2d edition, 
3 vols, post 8vo. pp. 1040, cloth, 2ls (reduced). 

Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope ; forming the 

completion of her Memoirs. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1222, 

cloth, 18s (reduced). 








STANLEY (M.)\—Memoir of Montague Stanley, A.RS.A. 
By the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond. 8vo. pp. 189, 


cloth, 6s. 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 


5 W.)—An Act for the Ketter Security of the 

oon and aan Ti A of the United Kingdom, 11 Vic. 
cap. 12. With an Introductory Sketch of the Law of 
Treason and Sedition, the Cases decided, and Notes on 
the Construction of the New Statute. By Edward W. 
Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. pp. 58, boards, 2v. ; 


, 3s. 

HOUSE OF LORDS CASES. Vol. 1, Part 2, 10s. 
PHILLIPPS'’S REPORTS. Vol. 2, Part 3, 9s. 6d. 
ADOLPHUS AND ELLIS. Vol. 8, Part 3, 123. 6d. 
DOWLING AND LOWNDES. Vol. 4, Part 5, 10s. 6d. 
EXCHEQUER (continuation of Meeson and Welsby), 

Vol. 1, Part 2, 9s. 6d. 

1 a cen el “ene 
TTO (|W. A.j)—Facts and Speculxtions on the Origin 

= History of Playing Cards. By William Andrew 

Chatto. 8vo. pp. 352, with numerous engravings, cloth, 


HATHORNTHW AITE (T.)\—Poemata Latina Duo; alte- 
ram Naufragium Ratis * Castelli Rothsayensis,”’ vapore 
impulsis anno MDCCCXXXt secriptum Alterem. “ Spe- 
culatores ad Urbem Jericho.” Auctore Thoma Ha- 
thornthwaite, Lancastriensi, A.B. 12mo. pp. 40, sewed, 


Is. 6d. 

LOOK UP; or, Girls and Flowers. With Engravings. 
1¢mo. pp. 180, cloth, Is. 6d. ;-xtra gilt edges, 2s. 

MARTIN (S.)—Youthful Development ; or, Discourses to 
Youth, classified according to Character. By Samuel 
Martin. 12mo. pp. 182, cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 

MILTHORPE (R.)—The Amateur’s Guide to the Culti- 
vation of the Fig. By R. Milthorpe. 18mo. pp. 18, 
sewed, Is. 

ROSS (W.)—The Teacher's Manual of Method ; or, the 
General Principles of Teaching and Schoolkeeping ; 
with Ulustrations. By W. Ross. 12mo. pp. 208, cloth, 3s. 

SISTER’S FRIEND (THE); or, Christmas Holidays 
Spent at Home. New edition. 18mo. pp 180, with en- 

ravings, cloth, Is. 6d. ; extra gilt edges, 2s. 

SMITH (A.)—The Bubble of the Age ; or, the Fallacy of | 

Railway Investment, Railway Dividends, and Railway | 
Accounts. By Arthur Smith. 8vo. pp. 56, sewed, | 





Is. 6d. 

SPELLING.—The New English Spelling-Book ; designed | 
toterch Orthography and Orthoepy ; with a Critical 
Analysis of the Language. 2d edition, with reading 
lessons. 12mo. pp. 138, cloth, Is. Gd. 

TAYLOR (E.)—The Boy and the Birds. 
jor. With Designs by Thos. Landseer. 
square, pp. 200, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 

WALPOLE (H )—Letters addressed to the Countess of | 
Ossory, from the Year 1769 to 1797. By Horace Wal- | 
pole, Lord Oxford ; now first printed from Original | 

{ MSS. Edited, with Notes, by the Right Hon, Vernon | 
Smith, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1068, cloth, portraite, 30s. | 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards a Catalogue of Plants Indi- | 

genous to the Neighborhood of Tenby. Post 8vo. pp. 
54, cloth, 2s. 

CHRISTISON (R.)—A Dispensatory; or, Commentary | 
on the Pharmacopmias of Great Britain. By Robert 
Christison. 2d edition, revised and improved, with a 
Supplement containing the most Important New Reme- 
dies. 8vo. pp. 1056, cloth, 20s 

GOLDING (R.)\—The Shilling Bee Book : containing the 
leading Facts in the Natural History of Bees. By Robert 
Golding. 2d edit. 12mo. pp 68, cloth, Is. 

HARVEY (DR.)—Nereis Australis; or, Illustrations of 
the Sea Weeds of the Southern Ocean. By Dr. Harvey, 
Keeper of the Herbarium of the Dublin University. 
aa 8vo. in4 parts. Part 1, pp. 77, 25 plates, sewed, 


By Emily Tay- 
New edition, | 


8. 

JEANS (H. W.)—Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Part I. containing Rules, Examples, and Problems. By 
H. W. Jeans. Part 1, 2d edition, 12mo. pp. 130, el. 5s. 

KEBBELL (W.)—Popular Lectures on the prevailing Dis- 
eases of Towns: their Effects, Causes, and the Means of 
Prevention. Recently delivered at the Brighton Literary 
and Scientific Institution. By William Kebbell, M.D. 
12mo_ pp. 208, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

ORMERUD (E. L.)—Clinical Observations on the Patho- 
logy and Treatmentof Continued Fever; from Cases 
occurring in the Medical Practice of St. Bartholomew’s 
me ag By Edward Latham Ormern d. 8vo. pp. 260, 
cloth, le 

POPHAM (W. H.)—The Nursery Guide; or, Practical 
flints on the Diseases and Management of Children. 
By W. H. Popham. 12mo. pp. 230, cloth, 3s. (reduced). 

PROCEEDINGS of the Archeological Institute, York, 
1846. 8vo. pp. 570, cloth, 20s. 

PROUT (W.)—On the Nawire and Treatment of Stomach 
and Renal Diseases. By William Prout. 5th edition, 
revised, 8vo. pp. 580, cloth, 20s. 


SOMERVILLE (M.)—Physical Geography. By Mary 
a 2 vols. 12m. pp 604, wi Setanta cloth, 


SMEE (A.)—Accidents and Emergencies: a Guide for 
their Treatment before the arrival of Medical Aid. By 
Alfred Smee, R.F.S. On a sheet, with 26 illustrative 
woodcuts, tid. 

YEARSLEY (J.)—A Treatise on the Enlarged Tonsil and 
Elongated Uvula, and other Morbid Conditions of the 
Throat, By James Yearsly, 3d edition, 8vo. pp. 96, 
cloth, 5a. 
POETRY, FICTION, AND THE DRAMA. 

ARTIST'S (THE) MARRIED LIFE; being that of Al- 
bert Durer. slated from the German of Leopold 
Seen. by Mrs. J. R. Stodart. 12mo. pp. 246, antique 


3. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY (The) of a Working Man. By“One 
who has Whistled at the Plough.” Post 8vo. pp. 516, 





cloth, 7s. 


BURRITT (E.)—A Voice from the Forge. 
ritt. I2mo pp. 140, sewed, Is. 

DRUIDESS (THE): a Tale of the Fourth Century. 
Translated from the German. 2d edition, square, pp. 
192, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HORNE (R. H.)—Judas Iscariot: a Miracle Play; with 
other Poems. By R. H. Horne. Fep. pp. 74, sewed, 
Qs. Gd. 

JENNY LIND: a Tale. By Rose Ellen Hendriks. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

NORTHWOOD; the Friendship of a Jesuit. 8vo. pp. 
260, bds 7s. 6d. 

OLD LONDON BRIDGE: a Novel. By G. Herbert Rod- 
well. With illustrations by A. Ashley. Part 1, Svo. 
pp. 32, sewed, Is. 

PASSION’S PROGRESS; 
By a North Midlander. Fep pp. 90, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PUDDICOMBE (J)—Little Mary Grown Older. By 
Julia Puddicombe. 3d edition, lemo. pp. 142, cloth, 2s. 

ROGERS (8.)—The Poeticai Works of Samuel Rogers. 
New edition, 24mo. pp. 392, sewed, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STANDARD (THE) LYRIC DRAMA: a Collection of 
the best Operas of the most Eminent Composers. Vol. 
2—Bellini’s Norma, 4to. pp, 232, bds. 10s. 6d. 

TALES of the Munster Festivals : containing Card Draw- 
ing, the Half-Sir, and the Coiner. By Gerald Griffin. 
12mo. pp. 364, boards, ts. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BANFIELD (T. C.) AND C. R. WELD.—The Statistical 
Companion; exhibiting the most interesting Facts in 
Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Economics, and Political 
Statistics, at home and abroad. Comp@ed from Official 
and other authentic Sources, by T’. C. Banfield and C. R. 
Weld. Post 8vo. pp 144, cloth, 5s. 

BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN GREECE. By a Philhellene. 
8vo. pp. 40, sewed, Is. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) Speech in the House of Lords, 
April 11, 1848, on Italian and French Affairs. 8vo. pp. 
24, sewed, Is. 

BUNSEN (C.)—A Memoir on the Schleswig-Holstein 
Question, presented to Lord Palmerston by the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen: with other important Documents published 
by O. Von Wenckstern. 8vo pp. 184, with map, sewed, 
Qs. 6d. 

FOREST (H. J.)—A Dream of Reform. By Henry J. 
Forrest. Post 8vo. pp. 168, cloth, 4s. 

HARRISON (G.)—The Freighter’s Guide and Corn Mer- 
chant’s Assistant: with Tables of Ist and 2d Class Goods 
on a Decimal Scale, of which Wheat is the Standard. 
By George Harrison. 5th edition, 12mo. pp. 176, cloth, 


By Elihu Bur- 


a Series of Lyrics. In 3 parts. 


5s. 

LAMARTINE (M. DE.)—The Polity of Reason; or, the 
Rationale of Government. By M. De Lamartine. 18mo. 
pp. 136, sewed, Is. 


| MACGREGOR (J.)\—Holland and the Datch Colonies. 


By John Macgregor. Royal 8vo. pp. 224, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

MILL (J.8.)—Principles of Political Economy ; with some 
of their Applications to Social Philosophy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1176, cloth, 30s. 

NAPOLEON .—Polities! Aphorisms, Moral and Philoso- 
phical Thoughts of the Emperor Napoleon, corrected 
from upwards of 80 original Works. By Cte. Ate. G. 
De Liancourt. Edited by James Alexander Manning, 
Esq. Post 8vo. pp. 280, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

NEWMAN (F. W.)—An Appeal to the Middle Classes on 
the urgent necessity of numerous radical Reforms, Fi- 
nancial and Organic. By Francis W. Newman. 8vo. 
pp. 30, sewed, Is. 

ROMAND (G.)—De Ja Dictature de Paris sur la France. 
Par le Baron Gustave de Romand. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed, 
Is. 

SALT (S.)—Facts and Figures, principally relating to 
Railways and Commerce. By 8. Salt. 18mo. pp. 156, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS (F.8.)—The Ancient Exchequer of England ; 
the Treasury ; and Origin of the present Management 
of the Exchequer and Treasury of Ireland. With a co- 
pious Index. By F.8. Thomas, Secretary of the Public 
Record Office. 8vo. pp. 180, cloth, 10s. 

SCHMIT (J H.j—A Few Words addressed to the Labor- 
ing Classes. By J. H. Schmit. Translated from the 
French. 8vo. pp. 16, sewed, 3d. 


THEOLOGY, &C. 


BROOKS (T.)—Precious Remedies against Satan’s De- 
vices. By Thomas Brooks. Together with Heart's 
Ease in Heart Trouble; or, A Sovereign Remedy against 
all Trouble of Heart. 18mo. pp. 350, cloth, Is. 4d. 

CARDALL (W.)—Israel’s Journeys and Stations in the 
Wilderness, considered as ‘ilustrative of the Christian 
Pilgrimage. By the Rev. William Cardall, M.A. Post 
8vo. pp. 260, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

CHALMERS (T.)—Posthumous Works of the Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers. Edited by the Rev, William Hanna. 
Vol. 3, 8vo. pp. 430, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

CHRISTMAS (H.)\—The World of Matter and its Testi- 
mony: an Attempt to exhibit the Connexion between 
Natural Philosophy and Revealed Religion, with Notes, 
Appendix, &c. By the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A. 
F.R.8. Super-royal 16mo. pp. 134, cloth, 3s. 

DAWES (R.)—Suggestive Hints towards Improved Secu- 
Jar Instruction, making it bear upon Practical Life. By 
the Rev. Richard Dawes, A.M. 2d edition, 12mo. pp. 
190. cloth, 2s. 

EADIE (J.)—Lectures on the Bible to the Young, for their 
Instruction and Excitement. By John Eadie. i8mo. 
pp. 160, cloth, 2s. 

ELY (J )—Posthumous Works of the late Rev. John Ely. 
With an Introductory Memoir under the care of Richard 
Winter Hamilton. &vo. pp. 598, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

FLEMING (R.)—The Rise and Fall of the Papacy, deli- 
vered in London a.p. 1701. By Robert Fleming. With 





an Appendix, containing Extracts on Prophecy from 
Mede, Owen, Durham, Willisen, &c. New Edition, 
18mo. pp. 170, cloth, 1s. Gd. 

GOODE (F.)—The Better Covenant Practically consider- 
ed. By the late Rev. F. Goode, M.A. Sth edition, to 
which is added, a second edition of a Sermon on Jer. 
xxxi. 31, 34. Fep. 8vo. pp. 424, cloth, 7s. 

HICKES (G.)—The Works of George Hickes, ).D. Vol. 
2, The Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthocd, and 
on the Dignity of the Episcopal Order. 8vo. pp. 422, 
cloth, 9s. 

HOARE (W. H.)—The Harmony of the Apocalypse with 
other Prophecies of Holy Scripture. With Notes, and 
an Outline of the various Interpretations. By the Rev. 
William Henry Hoare, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 228, boards, 

<= 


HUTTON (H.)—Leetnres Doctrinal, Explanatory, and 
Practical, on the English Liturgy. By the Rev. H. 
Hutton, 12mo. pp. 252, cloth, 4s. 

JAMES (J. A.)—The Church in Earnest. By John An- 
gell James. 12mo. pp. 362, cloth, 4s. 

JOHNSON (J.)\—The Theological Works of the Rev. 
Jobn Johnson, M.A, Vol. 2, &vo. pp. 424, cloth, 9s 

KENNAWAY (C. E.)—The Churchman’s brief Manual 
of Baptism: in Four Parts. By the Rev. Charles E. 
Kennaway. 2d edit. l2mo. pp. 284, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

KENRICH (P. R.)—The New Month, Month of Mary; or 
Retlections on esch Day of the Month on the different 
Titles applied to the Holy Mother of God in the Litany 
of Loretto. Principally designed for the Month of Mary. 
By the Very Rev. P. R. Kenrich. lemo. pp. 216, sewed, 


Is. 6d, 

MANT (RICHARD).—The Youthful Christian Soldier ; 
or, the younger Members of the Church admonished of 
their Baptisinal Vow: with an Appendix, containing 
Spiritual Songs and Hymns. By Richard, Lord Bishop 
ot Down and Connor and Dromore. I2mo. pp. 134, 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

MARRIOTT (C.)—Analecta Christiana. 
dvo. pp. 380, cl. (complete) 10s. 6d. 

—— Do. Part 2, 8vo. pp. 198, cloth, 5s. 

MISSIONS to the North American Indians. New edition, 
abridged, lémo. pp. 24, with map. cloth, Is. 6d, 

MOUNT (C. M.)—A Guide to Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By the Rev. C. M. Mount, A.M. &vo. pp. 286, cloth, &s. 
6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT Pocket Commentary; compiled 
from Henry, Scott, Doddridge, Burkitt, and other writers ; 
with numerous explanatory and illustrative Notes. 
1amo. pp. 356, cloth, Is. 4d. 

PARKER (E.)—The Prayer Book shown to be unequivo- 
cally Hostile to Baptismal Regeneration: in a Letter to 
a Friend. By the Rev. Edward Parker. Square, pp. 50, 
sewed, 9d. 

RICHTER (J.P. F.)—The Campaner Thal ; or, Discourses 
on the Immortality of the Soul. By Jean Paul F 
Richter. ‘Translated from the German by Juliette Bauer 
12mo. pp. 100, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

SIDNEY (E.)\—he Spirituality of Revealed Truth: Four 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge 
during March, 1848. Fep. &vo. pp 84, cloth, 2s. 

SMYTH (W.)—Evidences of Christianity. By William 
Smyth, Exq. 2d edition, fep. pp. 350, 5s. 

TOWNSEND (G.)\—Seiptural Communion with God; 
or, the Holy Bible arranged in Historical and Chronolo- 
gical Order. By the Rev. George Townsend, D.D. Part 
5, &vo. pp. 230, sewed, 7s. 6d. 

VIA DOLOROSA: being the Catholic Devotion of the 
Stations; prepared as a Special Office for the use of 
English People, with reference to the Sins, the Re- 
sponsibilities, and the Portents of these Times. Square, 
pp. 264, boards, 4s. 6d. 

WHITWELL (J.)\—Apocalypse: Analysis of the Book 
of the Revelation of St. John the Divine; with an Ad- 


By C. Marriott 


dress to all Christians. By the Rev. J. Whitwell. 8vo. 
pp. 2), sewed, Is. 
WILSON (BP.)—The Works of Bishop Wilson. Vol. 3, 


Sermons 5! to 99. 8vo. pp. 544, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





Advertisements. 


WANTED, 


A YOUNG MAN of good Business Education, acquaint- 


ed with keeping Accounts, and competent to manage a 
Publishing Business. 

Address in own hand, stating name and references, Box 
1177, New York Post Office. je3 It 


To Booksellers and Publishers. 


+: we Advertiser being owner of some valuable Copy- 
rights, and Stereotype Plates of Standard Works, is 
desirous of associating himself wich some business ma 
brought up to the trade, and who can command five or six 
thousand dollars in Cash, to purchase one-half of the con- 
cern, which will be sold at a fair valuation to be fixed by 
disinterested parties. 

The Advertiser has been connected with the trade 
for several years in another city, and is now desirous 
of establishing himself in New York, believing it a more 
central mart for extending the sale of his publications. 


Letters addressed to HERODOTUS, New York, stating 
particulars, will reccive attention. j:-33t 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES §. FRANCIS & CO. 


——— WORKS. 6 vols. 8th complete edition, 








AURELIAN ; or, Letters from Rome. 
2 vols. ; a Sequel to Zenobia, $1 25. 


ZENOBIA; or, Letters from Palmyra. By Wm. Ware. 
7th edition, 2 vols. $1 25. 


ah or, Scenes in Judea. By Wm. Ware. 2 vols. 


By William Ware. 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Student in Paris. By A. K. Gardner, M.D. $1, cloth ; 
75 cents, paper. 

THOUGHTS ON THE POETS By H. T. Tuckerman, 
E-q. 3d edition, 75 cts. 

WORKS OF ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. A new revised 
edition, 3 vols. $3. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Thirteen New Stories 
from the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. 374 
cents. 

A PICTURE BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES. Trans- 
lated from: the Dinish of Hans Christian Andersen, by 
Mary Howitt. With Portrait and Memoir. 374 cents. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK ; a collec: 
tion of Sacred Music, consisting of the most familiar 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, for use in Churches, Sunday 
Schools, and Families. 37: cts. 

MIDSUMMER EVE; a Fairy Tale of Love. 
8.C. Hall. 624 cents, cloth ; 374 cents, paper. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
new and carefully revised edition, 3 vols. 12mo. finely 
illustrated, $3 50 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAEL AND MADAME 
Roland. By L. Maria Child. 63 cts. 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT of CURIOSITIES 
aud Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. 2 illustrated 
vols. of nearly 1000 pxges each, $1 25 each vol. 

GRAPES AND WINE. A Visit to the principal Vine- 


By Mrs. 





a yards of Spain and France; giving a minute Accountof 
+s the different methods pursued in the Cultivation of the 
Te: Vine, and the Manufacture of Wine; with a descriptive 
y Catalogue of the different varieties of Grape, &c. By 


Jas. Busby, Esq. 374 cts. 
RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. A beautifully illustrated 


; Juvenile. Edited by i.. Maria Child. $1. 
rhe THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. Translated from 
at the German of Carove, by Sarah Austin. With a Pre- 
ve fxce and Key to the Emblems, by A. Bronson Alcott, 
fr 374 cents. 
re) “eer 
ety IN PRESS. 
a THE DANISH STORY BOOK. 
bet, BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
ee yi 
nao) THE POETICAL WORKS 


or 


T. COLERIDGE. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


f THE TALES OF THE GENIIL 


¥, 
Fi 8. 


ce 

a Translated from the Persian. 

ws BY SIR CHARLES MORR¢LL. 

rf CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
ta! 252 Broadway, New York. 

4 Boston: J. UH. Francis; Philadelphia: Zeiber & Co ; 
thee Cincinnati: Bridley & Anthony my 13 uf 





Natural Philosophy for Children. 


¢ PARKER’S FIRST LESSONS 


$. 

* IN 

i 4 NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ty | Designed to teach the Elements of the Science. 
y “To lay before the opening minds of the young such 

a explanations of the great laws which govern the material 

; % world, as shail lead them to contemplate their order and 
¥, exactness, is the ead sought in the preparation of this 
% work.” 


Teachers of Common Schools, and Young Classes, in 
Select Schools, are invited to examine this work. 


Published by A. 8S BARNES & Co., 
51 John Street, New York. 


Also—Just Published 


DAVIES’ PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. 


my 27 2 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Published by 
WILLIAM HALL & SON, 
No. 239 Broadway, cor. Park Place, 


FIRTH, HALL & POND. 


TS Belle Polka, composed and dedicated to Miss Mary 
Ann Collins, by Albert W. Berg. “ Vive la R 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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[June 3, 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO.’s 
HOME LIBRARY 


or 
ENTERTAINING BOOKS. 


HE Publishers of the HOME LIBRARY 
their Series 1s an experiment. er 
English literature is rich in works of the first class, both 








b- old and new, which are either but little known—froin 


lique, a Grand Pot Pourri of French and American | being out of print, or are but little re..d—because to be ob. 
airs; and La Marseillaise Grand Chorus, with French tained only in the cheapest and mos: unresdab'e style of 
and English words, arranged by Herrman 8. Saroni. ‘This | pubiication. It is proposed that the Home LipRary shall 
piece is embellished with a splendidly illuminated litho- | embrace such a selection from these, together with original 
graphic title, printed in colers. No. 1 “ Repertoire des | works, as may constitute a series of usetul and entertaining 
Jeunes Pianisies,” by Ferd. Beyer, “ Lucia di Lammer- | books, printed upon good paper, with tuir type, and in 


al5 of 


moor.” 





NEW MUSIC. 


FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO FIRTH & HALL) 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Dealersin Music and Musical Merchandise, 
Have just published, 


THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins- 
try, Jr. Embetiished with a beautiful lithographic 
title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water’ at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 

THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 

THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 





| a place in a select library. 
| inclining towards good and substantial, rather than che 





| 
| 


every respect so executed as to render them worthy of 
Tue public taste seems to be 
Set - " 
editions of whatever is worth preservation ; and it is oa 
fidently hoped that this effort to meet its demand will be 
favorably appreciated and sustained. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
SELF-CONTROL; 
A NOVEL. 

By MARY BRUNTON. 


Author of “ Discipline.” 

His warfare is within. There, unfatigued, 

His fervent spirit labors There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs over himself— 

And never withering wreaths, compsred with which 

The laurels thata Cesar reaps are weeds. 

Cowper 

“ Self-Control is a novel of superior merit and moral 

tendency, intended to show the power of the religious 


YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris. Adapted to a) principle in bestowing self-command. 


popular Southern Refrain, and arranged for tue Piano- | 


forte. By Charles E. Horn. 


Now preparing, and will be issued in a few days. 
THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
Music by Samuel Lover. 


All the New Music received as soon as published 
Music imported to order. Music bound. 

Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, free of expense, by addressing (post- 


paid) 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 
No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


apis tf 





Vo. 4, Barclay Street, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


SCHOMBURGK (R.)—Reisen in Britisch-Guiana in den 
Jahren 1840-44.—Nebst einer Fauna und Flora Guiana’s 
nach Vorlagen von Johannes Miller, Ehrenberg, Erich- 
son, Klotzsch, und Audern,. Mit Abbilddungen und 
Karte. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1847, 2 vols $15. 


SCHUBERTH (G. H. von).—Reise in das Morgenland in 
as 1836-37. Erlangen 184, 3 vols. bound, 
$8 50. 


WHEATON (HENRY ).—Elements du droit international. 
Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols. $3 50. 


SAVIGNY (F. C. von).—System des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts. 6 vols. Berlin, 1840-48, $12 50. 


TALVJ (MRS. EDW. ROBINSON) —Geschichte der 
Colonis«tion von Neu-England. Von der ersten Nieder- 
jassungen daselbst im Jahre 1607, bis zur Emtiibrang der 
Provinzialverfassung von Massachu-etts im Jnhre 1692. 
Nebst einer Karte von Nen-England. Leipzig, 1847, 
bound, $3. 


RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte. 
Berlin, 1848, vol 1, $1 75. 


LUBEN (A )—Volistindige Naturgeschichte der Sauge- 
thiere mit zahireichen Abbilddungen auf 138 ‘fafein. 
Eilenburg, 1848, bound, $10. 


SCHLEGEL. (FR. v.) Saimmtliche Werke. 2e Ausgabe 
Wiln, 1846, 15 vols. bound, $18 75. 


MULLER (K. O.,—Kleine Deutsche Schriften. 2 vols. 
Breslau, 1847, bound, $6 25. 


Handbuch der Archwologie der Kunst. 3te Aufl. 
von F. G. Weicker. Breslau, 1848, bound, $3 5U. 


MULLER (JULIUS).—Die christliche Lehre von der 
Siinde. 2 vols. Breslau, 1844, $5 50. 


ROSENMULLER (E. F. C.)—Scholia in Vetus Testamen- 
tum in compendiam redacta. 6 vols. bound, $21. 


GESENIUS LEXICON manuale Hebraicum et Chaldai- 
cum in Veteris Testamenti libros, Editio Qda. ab auctore 
ipso adornata atque ab A. Th. Hoffmann recognita. 
Lipsia, 1847, bound, $4 75. my20 tf 
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“ She surrounds the whole, as it were, with an atmo- 
sphere of moral light and benuty, and melts inte some- 
thing like consistency and unity the discordant materials 
of the tule. 

“ The style of the work is always appropriate, and rises 
frequently into passages of striking sentiment and elo- 
quence. 

~The first edition of this work was sold in a month, 
and « second and « third called for.”"—Chambers's Cyclo 
pedia of knglish Literature. 


LATELY PUBLISHED 


JANE EYR#, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by CURRER BELL. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The Autobiography of Jane Eyre is one of the fresh- 
estand most gevuine books which we have read for a long 
time. Its a domestic story, full of the most intense inte- 
rest, and yet composed of the simplest materials, the worth 


| of which consists in their truth,”"—Howitt's (Eng ) Journ. 


“ Altogether unheralded as it appeared it hos created 
more sensation than any book which has been published 
for a long time."’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“ Jane Eyre is as pure and healthy a book xs his been 
published duri g the present century. The hervine is « 
true woman, like the bervines of Shakspeare,—ane the in- 
fluence of such # creation cannot be otherwise than 
healthy upon the minds of these who are familiarized 
with it. Jine Eyre is, ideed, a book of rere merit; it is 
ene of the best novels thet has been published since the 
days of Fielding."—N Y. Evening Mirror. 


Will be ready on the \st of June, 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMs, 
With an Introductory Memoir, by ber grandson, 
CHARL#&S FRANCIS ADAMS. 

Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with on Appendix. 
coutaining the Letters addre-sed by Jonn Quincy 
Apama. to his Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

An extract from the preface to the forthcoming (which 
is the fourth) edition : 


“The ding editions of these letters have been long 
since exhautied. And the !ute decease of the writers 
son, to whom several of the most interesting of them were 
addressed, having renewed the inquiry for the work, the 
Editor ventures once more respectiully to present it Ww the 
public. He has seized the opportunity carefully to revise 
the collection, to omit one or two of the lexst important, 
and to add a Jarge number, which, since the date of the 
Inst publication, have been most kindly furnished by the 
descendunts of the individuals to whom they were ad- 
dressed. He has also brought them into a form more com 

t and convenient for general use, than they have had 
retofure.” 





In July will follow, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE: 
A NOVEL. 

BY MISS AUSTEN. 


With a Biographical Notice of the Author. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 
16 Water st., Boston, 
my27 3t = And for sale by the Booksellers generally. 
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The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


i in the best manner, with beautiful type. on the finest 

es and bound in the most splendid and subst 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition. at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 





selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first | 


artists. nes 
BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto, 
In neat. plain binding, ° ° ps . from $3 to $5 
eb « , gilt ed ° “ 6to 12 
“ . — " eee with splendid Plates, 2 to 15 
« « Beveled side, gilt clasps and [lami- 
nations, ° “ Sto 2 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 


The Bible, without n.teor comment. Universally admitted 
tu be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat, plain binding, ° . from $3 to $5 
« Turkey Moroces, gilt edges, . F 7 “ 
+ « with splendid Steel Engrav- 
ings, ° . ° 
clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- 
tions, . ° ° é ° 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


Oto 15 


“ “ 


15 to 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 


In neat, plain binding, . ° from 1 75 to 2 50 
“Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . ; 2 50 tw 5 00 
= “ with splendid steel en- 
gravings. . ° 
clasps, &c, with plates and 
il!uminations, . 
“ rich velvet, with nchly gilt ornaments, 


3 50 to 8 00 


in “ 


10 00 to 12 00 
12 OU to 20 00 


THE 1smo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


In neat plain binding 50 cents to [ 00 
“ Imitation, gilt edge $i (CO to 1 Sn 
“ Turkey, super extra ° : ° 1 75 to 2 %5 
aati “ with clasps ° 2 W to 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful, Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 
In neat, plain binding 50 cents to 1 00 
5 oe 


“ tucks, or pocket-book style 7 to 1 00 
“ roan, imitation, giltedge 190 “ to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ° - 150 * w200 
“ “ ” ” gilt clasps 7 Q 50 “ to 3 50 
“ Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 300 “ to 700 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 


No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL, 


Containing a Brief Outline of the Origin and Progress of 
Political Power and the Laws of Nations ; 

A COMMENTARY ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
and a Lucid Exposition of the Duties and Responsibilities 

of Voters, Jurors, and Civil Magistrates, with Questions, 
Definitions, and Marginal Exercises, designed to Deve- 
lope and Strengthen the Moral and [utellectual Power 
of Youth, and impart an accurate knowledge of the 
nature and necessity of Political Wisdom, Adapted to 
the use of Schools, Academies, and the Public. 
By J. B. BURLEIGH, A M. 
A Member of the Baltimore Bar, and President of Newton 
University. One volume !2ino. 


IN PRESS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM 


HUMAN ANATOMY, 
Designed for the use of physicians and students of Medicine. 
One volume 8vo. 
By SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M.D. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES 


Elucidsted by an Anxlysis and Explanation of the 
Fables, and English Notes, and Lilustrated by 
Pictorial Embellishments 1 vol. 8vo. 


By NAT'NAN COVINGTON BROOKS, A.M. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON POISONS. 


Their Symptoms. Antidote, and Mode of Treatment. 
By O. H. COSTILL, M.D. 
1 vol. 18mo, 
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Now Ready. 


| 
| 
| 


THE 
BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 





| Copious Selections from their Writings, 


NOTICE OF EACH. 


BY THE 


| Rev. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 


D 
A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 


ILLUSTRATED BY 

| A PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 

| AND 

la VIEW OF THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. HEMANS. 
| Forming a’ beautiful demy octavo volume, printed on fine 


| paper, and handsomely bound in 
Embossed Cloth. 


6to 12) 





| Recently Published. 
| LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, 


WITH OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS. 
By tHe Rev. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D 


An elegant volume, bound in various styles. 

| OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

| “The author of this volume has a gifted mind, improved 
| by extensive education ; a cheerful temper, chastened by 
| religion; «a sound taste, refined and improved by exten- 
sive observation and much reading, and the gift of poetry.” 
—WNorth American. 

“The volume before us contains much that is truly 
beautiful; many gems that sparkle with genius and feel- 
|ing. ‘They are imbued with the true spirit of poesy, and 
may be read again and again with pleasure.’—Jagurrer. 
| Many hallowed breathings will be found amoxug the 
| poems here collected—all distinguished by correct tasie, 
aod refised feeling ; rarely dazzling by gorgeous imagery, 
but always charming by their purity and truthfulness to 
nature.” —N. Y. Commercial. 

* We doubt not this will prove to be one of the most 
popular works of the author.’—N. ¥. Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. S8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 


ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the se a 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, On accuunt of size and ‘price: particularly suited to 
beginuers, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 


KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET'’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
fur the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the tin Lan- 

e. 
ig URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 

44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC! 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., 
Print Publishers in Paris, and to be found at their depot, 
289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
A SPLENDID PRINT OF 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
With true Likenesses of 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Garnier-Pages, 
Arago, Dupont de (Eure, Louis Blanc, 
Marrast, Pa Cremieuz, 
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gnerre, 
Marie, Flocon, and Albert. 


The Trade is respectfully requested to send in all orders 
with dispatch. G. V. & Co. have also on hand a large 
assortment of the most salable French and English En- 
gravings. azz ft 











Just Published by 


, . 

GEORGE NICHOLS, 
BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. 

1. THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, with Notes by 
C. C. Felwn, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. New 

and Revised Edition. 

2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the 
Text of Bremi, with English Noves by ©. C. Fetton. 

3. POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Series. 

4. A SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- 
lund, the other Northern States, and British America. 
By Edward Tuckerman, A. M. 


Second 





Also for sale, 

AN EXAMINATION OF NORTH 
CAN LICHENES. 

With a Preliminary View of the Structure and General 

History of the Plants, and of the Friesian Sys- 
tem: To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Natural Systems of Oken, Frie-, and 
Endlicher. 


BY EDWARD ‘TUCKERMAN. 


AMERI- 





In Press, 


THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Notes by Professor Felton. 
mil tf 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 
289 Broadway (up stairs), 

NEW YORK. 


OUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Printpublishers in Paris, 
having establi-hed a branch of their business in this 
city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 
sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS, 
(The trade only supplied ) fl26m 





IN PRESS. 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Sizth President of the United States. 

By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pured to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentiemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 

Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


IHE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attentiva of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 


N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 
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M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 


Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 
8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins & Brother. H. & 8S. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 





T. B. SMITH, 216 William sireet. 
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THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


List No. LV. 


— 


Imported or Sold by PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


Keble’s (Rev. John) Sermons Academical 
and Occasional. 8vo. cloth, $8. Oxtord, 1847. 


Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 


The Theological Works of William Beveridge, D.D. 9 | 


vols. 8vo $23 50, 
Defensio Ecclesia Anglicane Auctore Rieardo Craken- 
thorp, 8. 'T. P 
The Convecation Book of 1606, commonly called Bishop 
Overall’s Convocation Book, concerning the Govern- 


ment of God's Catholic Church, and the Kingdoms of | 


the whole World. Portraits. 8vo. cloth, $2. 
Oxtord, 1844. 


The Penitential Discipline of the Primitive Chureh for | 
the First Four Hundred Years after Christ; together | 
with its Declension from the Fifth Century, down- | 
wards to its Present State. By Nathaniel Marshall, | 


D.D. S8vo. cloth, $1 75. Oxford, 1844. 


The Alliance of Divine Officers. By Hamon L’Estrange 
Esq. 8vo. cloth, $3. Oxford, 1846. 


A Practical Catechism, by Henry Hammond, D.D — To | 


which is prefixed the Life of the Author, by John 


Fael. D.D., Bishopof Oxford. Portraits. 8vo. cloth, | 


$2 BW. Oxford, 1847. 


The Paschal, or Lent Fast, Apostolical and Perpetual. | 


At first delivered ina Sermon preached before His 


Majesty in Lent, and since enlarged, by Peter Gun- | 


niug, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 22 25. Oxford, 1845. 


Leighton.—Whole Works of the most Reve- 
rend Father in God Robert Leighton, D.D., Archbishop 
of Glasgow. ‘To which 1s prefixed a Life of the Author, 
by Rev. John Norman Pearson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
Portrait, $4 50. London, 1846. 

lempriere (Francis D.)—Lectures upon the 
Collects of the Book of Common Prayer, according to 


8vo cloth, $3 50. London, 1845. 
Literary (The) History of the New Testament. 


8vo. cloth, $25. London, 1845. 
Madge (Thomas).—Lectures on Certain High 
Church Principles, commonly designated by the term 
Puseyism. &Svo. cloth, 32 50. London, 1844. 
Marsh.—-The ‘Treatise of John Cipgapetom, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, on the Priesthood. ‘Trans- 
lated by Edward Gerard Marsh, M.A. &vo. cloth, 32. 
London, J#44. 
Marsden (Rev. John Howard).—Kight Dis- 
courses preached before the University of Cambridge, in 
the Year 1843. &vo. cloth, $1 75. London, 1844. 
Marsden (J. B.)—Discourses for the Festivals 
of the Church of England, with Notes. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 


London, 1844. | 


McCaul (Alexander).—Lectures on the Pro- 


phecies proving the Divine Origin of Christianity. &vo. | 


bourds, $2. London, 1846. 


McCrie (Rev. Thomas).—Sketches of Scottish | 
Church History, embracing the Period from the Refor- | 
mation to the Revolution. I2mo. cloth, frontispiece. 2 | 


vols. 81 25. 


Mendham (Rev. Joseph)—Literary Policy 
of the Church of Rome. W 
tracts, Anecdotes, and Remarks. 8vo. boards, $250. 
London, 1830. 
Mills (W. H.)—Sermons preached in Lent, 


1845, and on several former Occasions, before the Uni- 


versity of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 
Cambridge, 1845. 








ith various Iilustrative Ex- | 


Morrison (Rey. John).—Protestant Reforma- 
tion in all Countries ; including Sketches of the State 
and Prospects of the Reformed Churches. A book for 
critical times 8vo. cloth, $1 75. London, 1843. 


Morren (Rev. Nathaniel).—Biblical Theology 
expressed in the Language of the Original Record. To 
which is added a Bibliographic Guide to the principal 
works in Systematic Theology. 8vo. boards, $2 75. 

Edinburgh, 1835. 

Morrison’s (John) Fathers and Founders of the 
London Missionary Society; including a Sketch of the 
Origin and Progress of the Institution. 21 Portraits. 
8vo. cloth, 81 75. London. 

Neander (Dr.)—Life of St. Chrysostom. 'Trans- 
lated from the Geriman. 8vo. cloth, $1 50. 

London, 1845. 

Nelson's (Robert) Companion for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England; with Collects 
and Prayers for each solemnity. 8vo. cloth, $2 25. 

Newman (John Henry).—Sermons bearing on 
Subjects of the Day. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. Londun, 1243. 

Nichols (James).—Morning Exercises at Crip- 
plegate, St. Giles in the Fields, and in Southwark ; be- 
ing Divers Sermons preached in A.D. 1809-1839 in or 
neur London. 8vo. cloth, $3 25. London, 1844. 

North (J. W.)—Sermons on the Liturgy. 
l2mo. cloth, $2 75. London, 1844. 


Opinions of Learned and Eminent Men on the 
Truth, Style, and Importance of the Holy Bible. 12mo. 
cloth, frontispiece, $1. London, 1839. 


| Owen (John).—Preliminary Exercitations to 
the Use of the United Church of England and Ireland. | 


the Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 8&vo. 
cloth, $2 75. London, 1840. 


Paget’s (Francis I.) Sermons on Duties of 
Daily Life. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. London, 1844. 


Paley’s Works;- consisting of Evidences of 
Christianity, Moral and Political Philosophy, &c. 8vo. 
cloth, Portrait, 31 50. London, 1844. 


Palmer’s (Rev. William) Doctrine of Deve- 
lopment and Conscience considered in relation to the 
Evidences of Christianity and of Catholic System. 8vo. 
cloth, $2 75. London, 1846. 


Pauli’s (C. W. H.) Analecta Hebraica; with 
Critical Notes and Tables of Paradigms of the Conjuga- 
tions of the Regular and Irregular Verbs. 8vo. cloth, 
$3 25 Oxford, 1842. 


Payne’s (George) Doctrine of Original Sin, or 
the Native State and Character of Man Unfolded. &vo. 
cloth, $3 50. London, 1845. 


Pearson’s (John) Exposition of the Creed. 
2ist Edition, with Notes from the Original copy, care- 
fully revised and corrected. 8vo. cloth, $2 25. 

London, 1839. 


| Peile’s (Thomas Williamson) Annotations on | 


St. Paui’s Epistle to the Romans. Designed chiefly for 
the use of Students of the Greek Text. 8vo. cloth, 
$1 75 London, 1847. 
Pearson’s (John) Minor Theological Works. 
Portrait. Now first collected, with a Memoir of the 


Author. Notes and Index, by Edward Churton, M.A. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $6. Oxford, 1845. 


McLean (Archibald).—Commission given by | Pilkington’s (James) Works, edited for the 


Jesus Christ to his Apostles. Iilustrated, and a Sermon | 


on the Assurance of Hope. Portrait. lzmo. cloth, $1. 
London, 1847. 


M’Neile (Rev. Hugh).—Church and the 


Churches; or, the Church of God in Christ and the | 


Churches of Christ Militant here on Earth. &vo. cloth, 
$3 75. London, 1846. 


Parker Society by the Rev. James Scholefield, A.M. 
8vo. cloth, $2 25. Cambridge, 1842. 


| Pridham (Rev. John).—Family Lectures, in 


Three Parts, on the Principles and Practice of the Chris- 


tian Religion, fur the use of Families, and for General | 


Instruction. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $1. Lond. 1842. 





Pridham (Rev. J.)—Church of England, as to 
her Exceilences and Defects; with a Plan of Ecclesias. 
tical Reform in her Spiritualities and Tempor alites, &e 
&c. 8vo. cloth, $l 23. Lond. 1342, 


Pusey’s (Rev. E. B.) Sermons during the 
Season from Advent to Whitsuntide. 8vo. cloth, 32 75. 
Oxford, 1843, 

Puritan Discipline Tracts—An Amond for a 
Parrot; being a Reply to Martin Mar Prelate, Re 
printed from the Black Letter Edition, with Latroduction 
and Notes &vo. cloth, $1. Lond. 1846, 


Quesnel (Pasquier).—Gospel of St. Matthew’s, 
with Moral Reflections upon every Verse. Revised and 
Corrected from the French. 12mo. cloth, $1 50. 

Lond. 1842, 


Quinet (E.)—U!tramontanism ; or, the Roman 
Church and Modern Society. Translated from the 
French, by C. Cocks. 12mo. cloth, $1 50. Lond. 1845. 


Reformation (The) and Anti-Reformation in 
Bohemia; from the German. 2 vols. &vo. cloth, $5 50. 
Lond. 1845. 


Remarks upon the Book of Psalms as Pro- 
phetic of the Messiah. 8vo. cloth, g2 50. 
Lond. 1843. 


Roberts (John).—Oriental Illustrations of the 
Sacred Scriptures; collected from the Customs, Man 
nera, Rites, Superstitions, Traditions, &c, of the Hin- 
doos, during » Residence in the East of nearly fourteen 
Yeas. 8vo. cloth, $3 25. Lond. 1845. 


Rutherford (Samuel).—Trial and Triumph of 
Faith. I2mo cloth, 50 cts. Edinb. 1845. 


Sandford (John).—Parochialia ; or, Church, 
School, and Parish; the Church System and Services, 
Practically Considered. Frontispiece, 8vo. cloth, $4 25. 

Lond. 1845. 


Sanderson’s (A. R.) Thoughts and Reflections 
on Sickness and Affliction. J2mo. cloth, $1 75 
Lond. 1843. 


Sandy’s (Edwin) Sermons: to which «are 
Added, some Miscellaneous Pieces by the same Author. 
Edited for the Parker Society, by Rev. John Ayre. &vo. 
cloth, $3 50. Cambridge, 1812. 


Scott’s (Rev. Thomas) Theological Works. 
8vo. cloth, $1 50. Edinb. 1838. 


Short’s (Thomas Vowler) Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Church of England to the Revolution, 163. 
8vo. cloth, $4 50. Lond. 184). 

Smith’s (Rev. Sydney) Sermons, preached at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Foundling Hospital, and several 
Charches in London. 8vo. cloth, $3. Lond. 1845. 

Smyth’s (Rev. John Wm.) Expositions of Va- 
rious Passages of Holy Scripture; adapted to the use of 
Families for every day throughout the Year. 3 vols. 
8vo. cloth, $2 50. Lond. 1842. 

| Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History of the Church, 

in Nine Books, from a.p. 324 to a.p. 440, A new Trans- 

lation from the Greek; with a Memoir of the Author. 

8vo. cloth, $2 25. Lond. 1840. 

‘Stanley’s (Arthur Penrhyn) Sermons and 

Essays of the Apostolical Age. 8vo. cloth, $3. 

Oxford, 1847. 

‘Sturm’s (Christopher Christian) Morning 

Communings with God; or, Devotional Meditations for 
every day in the Year. Translated from the German, 
by W. Johnstone. 8vo. cloth, $1. Lond. 1847. 
Sturtevant (S. T.)—Preacher’s Manual: Lec- 
tures on Preaching, furnishing Rules and Examples for 
every kind of Pulpit Address. 8vo. cloth, $4 25. 
| Lond. 1838. 
Sumner’s (Charles R.) Ministerial Character 


of Christ, Practically Considered. 8vo. cloth, $3 35. _ 
Lond. 1835. 





New English Works Imported by Steamer Caledonia. 


An Inquiry into the Nature of the Simple 


Bodies of Chemistry. By David Low. 2d edition, en- | 


larged, vo. 


The Characteristics of the Present Age. By 
J. G. Fichte. Translated by W. Smith. 8vo. cloth, 
$2. 


Wycliffe’s New Testament.—The first trans- 
lation into English, and now for the first time Printed, 
from a contemporary MS. written about 13380, formerly 
in the Monastery of Sion and Cate, in the Collection of 
Lea Wilson. The version, hitherto known as Wryc- 
liffe’s, is of later date, and differs greatly from the 
presentone. Black Letter, 4to. half morocco, $12. 





Al 


) Facts and Speculations on the Origin and 


History of Playing Cards. By H. A. Chatto. 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. illustrated with many engravings, colored and 
plain, $5 50. 

Man and his Motives. By Dr. George Moore, 
once of “ Body and the Mind,” &c. i2mo. cloth, 


Egypt’s Place in Universal History: an His- 
torical Investigation, in Five Books By Christian O. Y. 
Bunsen; translated by C. H. Cottreil; illustrations. 
Vol. 1, thick royal 8vo. ; 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Know- 
ledge. Vol. 4, $1 37. 


The Night Side of Nature; or, Ghosts and 
Ghost-Seers. By Catharine Crowe. 2 vols. 8vo. $6. 


Principles of Political Economy; with some 
of their Applications to Social Philosophy. By J. 5. 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 50. 

The Vocation of the Scholar. By J. G. Fichte. 
Translated by W. Smith. 8vo. 63 cts. 


Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century : consisting of Authentic Memoirs 
and Original Letters of Eminent Persons, and intended 
as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By J. B. Nichols. 





Vol. 7, 36. 


G. P. PUTNAM, Pusuisner axp Importer (of the late Firm of Wiley & Putnam), 155 Broadway, and Paternoster Row, London. 
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For Sale by JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway. 


Ansted’s Geology ; Introductory, Descriptive, | Mémoires de l’Académie Royale de Medicine. | Scott (Capt.)—Journal of a Residence in the 

















‘ . In 2 vols. 8vo. $12 50. Tome treizieme, «ccomprgné de six planches. 4to. pp. Esmailia of Abd-el-Kader: and of Travels in Morocco 
and Practical s $ 2 A 727. contuining La Bile et ses Maladies, by Fauconneau and Algiers. I2mo. cloth, $1. 
Barlow and Babbage’s Enc clopedia of Arts,) —pufresne--Fractures du Col du Fémar, par Alph. 


Sh ai ae ie ae ee ae 
Manufactures, and Machinery : forming a portion of the! — Robert—D« l'emploi des Bains Prolongés, &e., &e 35 50. Simeon’s (Kev, Chas.) Entire Works, with 


. nf : x ‘ q ’ . * + , Indexes by Rev. T. H. Horne. Se fe lition. 21 
Eacyclopadia Metropolitana, . <i». cloth, 613 50 Montholon’s History of the Captivity of Napo- etn Gon. Gui, $40. oree. Seventh edition 


: Ta¢t 7 
cherelle’s Grammaire Nationale, nouvelle oon at St. Helena. {n 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, $5. -. : . , 
” 8vo. pp. 878, $5, Paris, 1847. | ye: ; : Smith (Col. H.)—Natural History of the Hu- 
om . - PP. ‘ee : Fi Napier’s Conquest of Scinde ; with some In- man Species, with Engravings, inany ‘colored, 18mo. 
Black’s General Atlas; comprehending Sixty- — troductory Passages in his Life. 2d edition. 8vo. $575. cloth, gilt top, $2 25. ; 
Maps, from the latest and most authentic Sources, ee eee > ‘ “andy m em . A ? 

prrhae. pye bi Sidney Hall, Hughes, &e.; with |Narrien’s | ractical Astronomy and Geodesy ; Smyth’s Cycle of Celestial Objects, for the use 
Geographical Descriptions, and an Index of 57,000 including the Projection of the Sphere and Spherical of Naval, Military, and Private Astronomers. 2 vols. 


Names. Folio, half morocco, 314. Edinb. 1847. Trigonometry. 8vo. roan, $4. &vo. cloth, $12 50. 
Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. National Cyclopadia of Useful Knowledge. Southey’s Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
18mo. boards, $1 50. Vol. 3. C. Knight, London, 1847, $1 37. Colonial Wools. 8vo. cloth, $3 25. London, 1848. ; 
British Almanac and Companion for 1848. Owen’s Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy Southey’s Book of the Church. Sixth edition. 
16mo. cloth, $1 12. and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals, with nume- 8vo. cloth, $3 25. 


‘ . ° . . | rous woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $3. ‘ 
Budge’s Practical Miners’ Guide; with a Set |, - b “ I sie” Tall Second Stetling’s Essays and Tales, collected and 
of Trigonometrical Tables, Portrait, &c. 8vo. cloth, pio 1g ‘ yr ive Gngines. secone edited by J. C. Hare, M.A. In 2 vols. med. 8vo. $6 25. 

o | edition. 8vo. cloth, $5 25. . 

by a :|Parnell’s El etl ie a ag Ea Stroud on the Physical Cause of the Death of 
Bulwer’s Rienzi, the Last of the Roman Tri- armel s ements oO /hemicat NatVsiS, — Christ, and its Relation to the Principles and Practice of 

bunes; with Frontispiece, and two Engravings. 12mo. Qualitative and Quantitative. New edition, 8vo. $4. , Christianity. 8vo. cloth, $2 59. 

cloth. $1 25. Paxton’s Magazine of Botany and Register of Taciti (Cornelii).—Annales ad codices an- 
Burnet (John).—Hints on Composition in| Flowering Plants. Vol. 14, in half morocco gilt, $9. tiquos exacti et emendati commentario critico et exegetico 

Painting; ilinstrated by Examples from the Great Mas- Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ; _ illusteati opera Francisci Ritteri. 2 vols. 8vo. bis. $4. 





ters. 6th edition, Ato. nde. $5. * " ae consisting of old Heroic Ballads. Songs, and other Pieces London, sees. 
—— Hints on Light and Shade in Painting; of the Earlier Poets. Sve. cloth, $2 25; calf extra, The Book of Costume; or, Annals of Fashion, 
illustrated by Examples from the Italian, Flemish, and marbled edges, $3 75. from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By a 
Dutch Schools. Sth edition, 4tu. bds. $5 75. Plattner (Prof. C. N.) On the Use of the, Ladyof Rank.  [lustrated with more than 200 Engrav- 
Hints on Color in Painting ; illustrated pape» = the Cee of oe a a 4 by the most eminent Artists. Svo. extra 
with colored Plates. 5th edition, 4to. bds. 39 50. nice roducts. rans uted, with Notes, oy ; & ahi rf : + Bd. ‘ ; : 
Essay on the Education of the Eye, with Muspratt.  8vo. cloth, $3. The Life and Times of Rienzi. 16mo. cloth, 
-_—_ vi “ ; > ld , = Co : 75 cents. 
reference t0 Painting; with copperplates und woodcuts. Poetical W orks of Robert Bloomfield, Thom- Teens, pa 
2d edition, 410. bds. $7 50. son, and Kirke White. Complete in 1 vol. I6mo. cloth, ‘Turner's Elements of Chemistry, including 
$1 37. the Actual State and Prevalent Doctrine of the Science. 


Burr’s Instructions in Practical Surveying, |, , ; : ard we ; 4 
é ) s 8 ‘ ’ sj-| Edited by Liebig and Gregory. 8th edition. Part 1, In- 
Topographical Plan Drawing, and Sketching Ground | rout’s Hints on Light and Shadow, Composi ited by Liebigand Gregory. 8th edition. Par 


without (Instruments. Woodcuts, 8vo. $2 25. | tion, &c., as Applicable to Landscape Painting, with Ex- | | ose — ~ oe _ - “ . 
Cleghorn Ancient and. Modern Art. Histori | amples. New edition, folio cloth, $5 50. I'vrrell on Diseases of the Eve. and their 
vr s "3 “a P Z 4 


y 2 95 ) ‘Treatment Medically, Topically, and by Operation. 2 
cal and Critical. 2d edition, corrected and enlarged, | unch, Vol. 13. 4to. cloth, $2 25. hehe ag cloth, 85 30. ” — 


2 vols. 16mo. $3 59. | Ranke’s History of the Popes, their Church Wants -Katiens-cin Ghiees + Sense ee Beal 
. . * \r . . . \ s “ rs JNess 5 Ss 2 J &well. 
De Morgan s Formal Logic ; or, the Calculus | = &ec. Vol. 2 (in Bohn's Standard Library). ifeno. cloth, $1 25. = ys 
of Inference, Necessary and Probable. 8vo. cloth, | ~~ a ; y 9 ine 4 
33 50. Reid on the Steam Engine. 18mo. Second Walker’s Dictionary of the English Language, 
pa ill ch na F | edition, $1 37. answering at once the purposes of RHYMING, SPELL- 
Dibdin’s Progressive Lessons in Water Color @dition, $1 3: ING, and PRONOUNCING ; with Index of allowable 


Painting. Many colored plates. Folio, cloth gilt, $5 25. Reid’s (Thomas) Works, with Selections from Rhymes. 18mo. old calf (scarce), 82 50. Lond. 1775. 
Domestic S . ] imes. | his unpublished Letters, Preface, Notes, &c. By Sir W. 4 sale Phi P a a 
the poet eee ees , 8 Sale Oe bag yt ey Hamilton, with Stewart's Account of his Life and Whewell’s I hilosophy of the Inductive Sei 


F Writings. 8vo. cloth, $6 25. ences, from the earliest to the present time. New edi- 
ing’ i i i oes P , tion. In 2 vols. 8vo. $8. 
toe He ead Feat ar ae eae, Concerning | Reliquie Liturgiew.—Documents connected writkineon’s Manners and Customs of the A 
F ape. : so with the Litargy of the Church of England ; edited by ikinson s Manners and Uustoms 0 2€ 4An- 


French Revolution of 1789, with plates. 18mo.| Kev. P. Hall. Comprising the Middleburgh, the Scottish, cient Egyptians: their Private Life, Laws, Government, 


75 cts. and the American Prayer Books, the Savoy Litargy,, &©- wy Plates and Woodcuts. 3d Edition. In 5 vols. 
Do d 1830 d 15 ct and the Parliamentary Directory, In 5 vols. square 8V9- $12. 
, on ’ ms CIS. | 18mo. cloth, $7. Williams’s Elements of Euclid: containing 


Goodwin's Domestic Architecture; being a/ Ricardo’s Political Works, with a Notice of the the first Six and the Eleventh and Twelfth Books, from 
Series of Designs for Mansions, Villas, Rectory Houses,) Life and Writings of the Author, by J. R. McCulloch, | Pr. Simson's Text, adapted to the use of Students by the 


&c. 2 vols. large 4to. cloth, $14 50. | Esq. 8vo. cloth, $4 50. means of Symbols. 8vo. cloth, $2. 

Gregory’s Mathematics for Practical Men;| Rider (Wm.)—The Principles of Perspective, Williams’s Symbolical Euclid: containing 
being a Commonplace Book of Pure and Mixed Ma-| and their application to drawing from Nature, familiar- ‘he first Six Books, and the first Eee | To), ene 
thematies, Third edition. 8vo. half morocco, $6. | ly explained and illustrated. 8vo.cloth, with examples, “oes of the Eleventh Book Eighth edition. 18mo. 


- rloth, $1 75. 

Hand-book of Travel Talk; Dialogues and), *! 7 ers 
Vocabularies for Travellers in Germany, France, or Ritchie.—Principles of Differential and Inte- Wogan 5 Essay on the Proper Lessons of the 
Italy. 18mo. $1 50. gral Calculus. 2d edition. 16mo. cloth, $1 25. Church of England. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4 50. 

. « ; — ; 

Humboldt’s (Alex. Von) Cosmos; Sketch of} Roscoe’s Illustrated History of the London and Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 

a Physical Description of the Universe. Vol. 2, $350. | N. W. Railway. 8vo. cloth gilf, $2 75. 143, exhibiting the most important discoveries and im- 


rr n i : : i provements of the past year. With Portrait of Hum- 
Liebig’s Researches on the Chemistry of | Russell on Steam and Steam Navigation. — boldt. 16mo. cloth, $1 50. 


Food. By Gregory. 8vo. cloth, $1 59. From the Seventh edition of the Ency. Britannica. Young’s Three Lectures Addressed to the Stu- 


moa’ 3 ‘ * 2mo. cloth, $2. < . 

McChey ne’s Basket of Fragments ; being eat oe ‘ie . , dents of Belfast College on some of the advantages of 

Substances of Sermons. Second edition, 16mo. oe, | Russell’s Modern Europe, in 4 vols. 8vo., full’ Mathematical Studies, with Examination of Hume's 
$1 25. calf, gilt extra, marbled edges, $16. ' Argument against Miracles. 16mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


were een sc 8 1 OOO ——~ — euwww 


New Books per Steamer “ Hibernia,” received by John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


Ballantine (James).—The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs ;| Moore (Dr. George).—Man and his Motives. By the Author of 


wnaee on Ornamental Art as Applicable to Trade and Manufactures. Folio, “The Power of the Soul over the Body,” &c. Medium 8vo. cloth, $2 37. 
cloth, $5 75. 


Lamartine (Alphonse de).—T'ravels in the East ; including a Journey | Matutina : Morning Readings, Selected and Original, chiefly Practical, 
to the Holy Land. The People's Edition, newly Translated. 8vo. paper, $1. x and Adapted to the Use of the Younger Members of the Church of England. By 


a Rev. Geo. Renaud. 16mo. cloth, $1 59. 
Noble (Rev. S.)\—The Divine Law of the Ten Commandments Ex- iv ane We oni ee - 
visions, asventing to its Literal and Spiritual Sense, in a Series of Sermons. 8vo.| National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Vol. 4. Casar—Cétes 


M . | du Nord. 8vo. cloth, $1 37. 
anning’s (H. E.) Sermons. Vol. 2. 8vo. cloth, $2 88. Parlor Recreations for Ladies; embracing concise Instructions in 


Low’s Inquiry into the Nature of the Simple Bodies in Chemistry. Drawing, Painting, Embroidery, Berlin Work, Card Ornaments, &c., and the Cultiva- 
2d edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, $2 62. | ton of Window Plants. 1I6mo. cloth, gilt, 75 cts, 
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EARLY VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
PARTICULARLY TO AMERICA, 


Consisting of the most Important Works in 
English and Foreign Languages. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


LIST NO. I. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 Astor House. 


{. HAKLUYT (RICHARD).—The Navigations, Voiages, 
Traffiques, and Discoueries of the English Nation, 
made by Sea or Overland, to the remote and fartherest 
distant quarters of the Earth, 3 vols. folio, bound in 2, 
full Russia, $30. Lond. 1598. 


Il. PURCHAS HUIS PILGRIMES. In Five Books. The 
first contayning the Voyages and Peregrinations made by 
Ancient Kings, Patriarkes, Aposties, &c. ; the second, 
a Description of all the Circumnavigations of the Globe ; 
the third, Navigation of Englishmen to the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c.; the fourth, English Voyages to the 
East Indies, Japan, China, &c. ; the fifth, Trafiques and 
Discoueries. 5 vols. calf gilt, stamped with the Arms of 
the Duke of Sussex, $175. Lond. 1625. 


Ill. A SELECTION OF CURIOUS. RARE, AND 
Early Voyages, and Histories of Interesting Discoveries, 
chiefly published by Hakluyt, or at his suggestion, but 
not included in his celebrated Compilation; to which, 
to Purchas, and other General Collections, this is in- 
tended as a Supplement. 1 large 4to. vol. half cloth, 
$7 50. Lond. 1812. 

IV. BURNEY (JAMES).— A Chronological History of the 
South Sea or Pacific Ocean; illustrated with Charts 
and Plates. 5 vols. 4to. half, fine set, $16 50. 
je3 ef Lond. 1893. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, 
Have Recently Published 


1, HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
Church. By Dr. Augustus Neander. ‘Translated by 
Henry John Rose, B.D. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $1 75. 





, 2. THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 


Rev. John Williams, D.D., Rector of St. George's 
Church, Schenectady. 18mo, 38 cts. 


| 3. SPIRITUAL THINGS COMPARED WITH SPIRI- 


tual, and Expltined to Spiritual Meu ; or, an Attempt 
to illustrate the New Testament by Parallel References. 
By Samuel H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Lite- 
rature and the Interpretation of Scripture in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 12mo. 25 cts. 

4. AN EXAMINATION OF A BOOK ENTITLED 
“ Discourses on the Apostolical Succession.” By W. 
D. Snodgrass, D.D., Pastor of the Second Street Presby 
terian Church, Troy, N.Y. By the Rev. William John 
son, Rector of St. Stephen's Church, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 12mo. 

5. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
to the Revolution, 1688. By ‘homas Vowler Short, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. $1 50. 

6. HAWKSTONE. A Tale. By the Rev. Prof. Sewell. 
4th edition. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 50. 

7. MARK WILTON, THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. By 
the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, author of “ Lady Mary,” 
** Margaret,” é&c., &c. Second edition. 12mo. 75 cts. 

8. ALWAYS HAPPY. By a Mother. 18mo. Second 
edition, handsomely illustrated. 

9. THE YOUNG CHURUHMAN CATECHISED. By 
the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. 18mo. 124 cts. 

10. THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 
containing Bishop Wilson’s ‘Sacra Privats,”’ and * In- 
troduction to the Lord’s Supper.”’ Royal 32mo. 56 cts. 

11. TRUE CATHOLIC NO ROMANIST. By Oden- 
heimer. 22mo. cloth, 25 cts, 

12. JONES'S TREATISE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Trinity. Cloth, 18mo. 50 cts. 

IN PRESS. 

SERMONS. By Henry Edward Manning, M.A., Arch- 
deacoa of Chichester. 3 vols. 8vo. From the fourth 
London edition. 

THE AGED CHRISTIAN'S COMPANION. By the late 
Rev. Joha St.nford, DD. Many years Uhaplain to the 
Public Lustitutions of the cityef New York. Witha 
Sketch of his Life and Services. Handsome 8vo. 
je 3ut 





ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
216 Pearl street, 
Have in course of preparation, a New Work on 


ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By PROFESSOR MITCHELL, 


Of the Cincinnati Observatory. 


HE well known talents of the Editor in this branch of 
Science, together with the ficilities which he pos- 








| 
! 





sesses for obtaining Astronomieal information, afford a 
sure guarantee of the excellence of the forthcoming work, 
and of its superior merit to other similar treatises in use. 


H. & S. have also recently Published, 
WEBSTER’S 
HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


in one Volume, I2mo. 


The first edition of which was sold within a few days 
of its publication. A new edition is at press, and will be 
ready soon. 

Copies of any of our School Books will be furnished, for 
examination, upon application for the same. je3 ur 


INTERESTING LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
Just Published, 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JER- 
SEY IN 1698; 


oR, 

An Historical and Geographical Account of 
the Province and country of Pennsylva- 
nia ; and of West New Jersey, in 
America. 

By Gasriet Tuomas, who resided there about fifteen 
years. 1 vol. London, 1698. With a map of both coun- 
iries. An exact fac-simile copy of the scarce origioal edi- 
tion. Price only $1 50. Por sale by 

HENRY KERNOT, up town Book-store, 633 Broadway. 

*,* An early applic«tion is necessary, as only a very 
limited edition ‘s printed. je3 4t 


BEAUTIFUL NEW POEM. 
Just Published, 


ENDYMION. A TALE OF GREECE. 


IN FOUR CANTOS. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Author of “The Penance of Roland,” “The Funeral of 
Time,” and other Poems. 
One handsome volume, 12ino. Price 59 cents. 
For sale by HENRY KERNOT, 
je 34 633 Broadway. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Evenings, 
May 25th, 26th, and 27th, at half past 
seven o'clock, 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, in- 

cluding nearly all the best English authors, amongst 
which will be found Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols. folio; 
Cuvier’s Anima! Kingdom, 6 vols. ; Edinburgh Review, a 
Complete Set, 72 vols. ; Dodsivy’s Annual Register ; Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 18 vols. 4to. ; 
Nicholson's Journal of Philosophy, 34 vols.; De Foe’s 
Works, 20 vols.; Robertsen’s Works, 12 vols.: British 
Theatre, 30 vols.; Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, 28 
vols.; Pennant’s Illustrated History of London, 2 vols. 
many rare portraits and plates; Rapin’s H'story of Eng- 
land, 5 vols. folio; Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
4 vols. folio; Cunningham's Gallery of Pictures, 2 vols. 75 
engravings; Creviers Roman Emperors, 10 vols. 8vo.; 
Grose’s Antiquities of England, 4 vols. folio, &c. 











ALSO 
EARLY PRINTED CLASSICS AND OTHER WORKS. 


Valuable Books of Engravings, Pictorial Scexeries, 
History of Pablic Schools, Universities, &c., being an lin- 
portation of Books from England, including most of the 





Old Standard Editions of the best Authors. my 13 
THE GRAND COLLECTION 
OF THE 


WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 
GALLERY OF THE 
LYCEUM BUILDING. 
migstf No. 563 Broadway.—Admittance 25 cents. 





[June 3. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. 


TS Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris 
the most approved works in the various departments of 
eduction, embracing, History. Geography, Grammar 
Rhetoric. Logic, Biography, Literature. Mythology Naty. 
ral Philosuphy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Muthematics 
Reading bovks, Phrase Books, Dictionaries. &c,&c. | 

‘They have also a large assortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &e., many of 
which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 

Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian Schoo! 
Books, and American editions, including those edited by 
F. Sales. 

Also a good Assortment of 
STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING, 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 

411 Broudway. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty eight pages. Price 374 cents. 
Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 
Published and for sule by booksellers generally. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO, 
Auburn, New York. 


REPOSITORY OF FINE ARTS. 


497 BROADWAY (ART-UNION BUILDINGS). 


m25 fp tf 





my6 tf 





The undersigned offers his services as agent, for the pur- 
chase and sale of every variety of Works of Fine, Deco- 
rative, or Ornamental Art. including illustrated books, &c. 
with the view of forming a kind of 4rt aad Artists’ Ex- 
change. He believes that his extensive acquaintance and 
long connexion with matters of Art will give him great 
advantages for conducting a busiress of this kind. 

Communications by Mail will be promptly attended to. 

JOHN P. RIDNER. 


r 
PHILADELPHIA ART-UNION. 
The distribution of prizes of this Society having been 
postponed to October next, subscrip'ions will continue to 
be received The Engravings for the current year will be 
ready in a few days. 
Price of Subscription, $5 per share. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon’y Sec'y, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


AUCTION SALE OF BOOKS, &C. 
BANGS, RICHARDS, AND PLATT, 


Auction and Commission Merchants, 
204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
qynecsee Sales of Books, Stationery, &c., &c., on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays of gacu Werk. 


Consignments respectfully solicited, on which Cash ad- 
vances will be made when required. 


AT PRIVATE SALE.—1000 Harding’s Quarto Bibles, 
No. 1; 1000 do. do. Nos. 2, 3, and 4; also, a large assort- 
ment of Bibles in sheep extra, extra gilt, and Turkey mo- 
rocco bindings, for sale cheap by the case or smaller 
quantities. 


BLANK BOOKS. —An extensive assortment of Blank 
Books, foolscap, demy and medium sizes, in full sheep and 
halt Russia bindings; also, half bound Blanks, long and 
broad fold quartos; Memorandum Books, Composition 
Books, Scrap-Books, Portfolios, &e , well manufactured. 
to which the attention of the Trade isinvited. my 27 tf 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotyre Founpry 
with materials fur executing orders ia every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. _ 

His facilities for rt heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MaTruematica, Works, and 
Worxs in Foreian Lanevaces, with elegance an 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectuble publishers in the 
United States. 


my 27 tf 
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SELECIION No. VII. 


FROM 


CAREY & HART’S 


CHEAP LIST OF 


BOOKS ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


INCLUDING VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 


"ORKS IN THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
be LANGUAGES, | 
History, Biography, Antiquities, Old Poe- 
an Voyages and Travels, Books of En- 
gravings, Galleries, &e. 





‘ 
| 


*,* The Cheap List from which the following selec- 
tions have been made, containing 40 Double Column 
Octavo Pages, can be had free of charge on application 
(Post paid) to Caney & Hart, Paitapevrnta. 


STEPHANL—Thesaurns Lingue Latine. Editio Nova 
Prioribus multo auctior et emendatior. 4 vols. folio, 
full bound, $15. London, 1734. 

SMITH.—History of the Province of New York, from its 
First Discovery. By William Smith, AM. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$4 50. London, 1776. 

SYDNEY.—Discourses concerning Government. By 
Algernon Sydney, with his Letters, Trial, Apology, and 
some Memoirs of his Life. In 1 vol. 4to. full bound, $4. 

London, 1763. 

SHIRLEY.—The Dramatic Works and Poems of James 
Shirley, with Notes by William Gifford and Alexander 
Dyce. 6 vols. &vo. half morocco, $15. London, 1833. 


SIMMS.—The Works of William Gilmore Simms. 14 
vols. 12mo. morocco backs, $14. 

ST. PETERSBURG.—Secret Memoirs of the Court of St. 
Petersburg, particularly towards the end of the Reign of 
Catherine IL, and the commencement of that of Paui L. | 
2 vols. 8vo. half calf, $3. London, 1800. | 

SCHOOLCRAFT.—Narrative of an Expedition through | 
the Upper Mississippi to Itasea Lake, the actual Source | 
of the River, &c., &c., in 1832, under the direction of 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. 1 vol. 8vo. 1634, $2 50. 





ST. CLAIR.—Nerrative of the Manner in which the) THE REFORMED HIGHWAYMAN. | 


Campaign against the Indians in the year 1791 was con- | 
ducted, under command of Major General St. Clair, } 
$i 50. Phila, 1812. | 
SOLIS.—The History of the Conquest of Mexico by the | 
Spaniards, translated from the Spanish of Don Antonio | 
de Solis. 2 vols. 8vo. with plates, $4 50. London, 1738. 
SUTCLIFFE —A Treatise on Canals, Reservoirs, &c, | 
&c. By John Sutcliffe. 8vo. $2. 1816. | 


SIMMONS.—Ideas as to the Effect of Heavy Ordnance | 
by Capt. T. F. Simmons, R.A. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 75 
London, 1837. 
SCOTTISH PULPIT.—A Series of Sermons by the most | 
eminent Divines of the Scottish Church. 5 vols. 8vo. | 
$7. 1845. | 
SELBY.—A History of British Forest Trees, indigenous 
and introduced, by P. J. Selby. 8vo. elegantly illus- 
trated, $7. London, 1842. | 
SPARKS.—The Library of American Biography, by Jared | 
Sparks. Ist and 2d Series. 25 vols. 12mo, $20. | 
SAY —American Entomology, by Thomas Say. Vols. 1 | 
and 2, with Glossary; colored Plates, $6. 
SCOTT.—The Works of Sir Walter Scott, complete in 88 | 
volumes, 12mo. morocco, backs, extra gilt, $130. | 
Cadell’s Edinburgh edition, 1841. 
SARRATT.—The Works of Gianutro and Gustavus Sele- | 
nus on Chess. By J. H. Sarratt. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 
London, 1817. 


STITSTEAD.—By-ways of Italy. By Mrs. Stitstead. | 
Svo. $3 75. London, 1845. | 
SMEATON.—Reports of the late John Smeaton, F.R.S., | 
made on various occasions in the course of his employ- | 
ment as a Civil Engineer. 2 vols. in one. 4to. $15. 
London, 1837. 
SHAW.—Practical Masonry; or a Theoretical and Ope- 
rative Treatise of Building. By Edward Shaw. 4to. 
plates, $4 50. 1846. 


SMEATON.—The Miscellaneous Papers of John Smea- 
ton. 4to. illustrated, $5. London, 1814. 


The Works of John Smeaton. 4 vols. 4to. $12. 
London. 
SHANNON.—Five Reports of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed in conformity to the act for the Improvement of 
the River Shannon, with colored Maps, Plant and Es- 
timates. 4 vols. folio, $12. Dublin. 
TONE.—Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the 
United Irish Society. Edited by his son, Wm. Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. 2 vols. 8vo. $4 50. 1826. 


THESAURI LINGU & LATIN ©.—Au Rome Eloquentiea 
seculi, in foro, and extra forum, Penus atque Promptua- 
rium. 3 vols. folio. half Russia morocco, $12 

Basilew, 1528. 

TANNER.—Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures 
of John Tanner, during Thirty years residence among 
the Indians. 1 vol. 8vo. full bound, $1_50. 


New York, 1830. 
THACHER.—A Mili Journal during the American 
rags War 1775 to 1783, by James 
Thacher, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. Boston, 1872. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, 


BY 


BURGESS, STRINGER & C0. 


With a few short Notices of the merits of the Books, 


PRIDE. 
THE FIRST OF “* THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS.”’ 
By M. EUGENE SUE. 
Price 50 cents. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Seven Capita Sins.—From the 
Dogma of the ancient Catholic Church, we learn the 
“Seven Capital Sins’ to be Pride, Envy, Avatice, Luxury, 
Idleness, Gluttony, and Passion. The exposition of these 
Vices, itis the plan of M, Sue, the author, to separately 
divide into seven separate books. Each book is to be 
closely appropriated to its own distinct subject—yet inter- 


woven With its fellows in such manner, that the whole | 


seven, when completed, will present a single life-picture 
—episodical, yet continuous. In other words, the reader, 
whether he buys one book or more, will have a complete 
story in each—thus, through the happy arrangement of the 
author, obviating the tedious suspense arising from having 
to wait so long for the ciose. 


THE FIRST STEP TO CRIME ; 
Or, the Work of the Bottle. 
Illustrated in every Stage of the Drankard's Life-History, 
by graphic full page Engravings. 
Price 25 cents. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Price 50 cents. 


There are two or three editions of this notable book in 
the market. Without egotism we can say that for porta- 
bility, cheapness, good typography, and clearness, the edi- 
tion we have the honor of publishing is the best. 


Price 50 cents. 


Four great books have lately been published in London. 
They are the production of a youthful aspirant, who bids 


fair soon to place the laurels of both Dumas and Ains- | 


worth in jeopardy. The “ Reformed Highwayman,” now 
ready, forms the closing book, the first being “ Life in Lon- 
don,” the second “ Elien Munroe,” and the third * Esther 
de Medina.” 


WHOM TO MARRY. 


Price 12 1-2 cents. 


MYSTERIES 


Or THE 
CRIMINAL RECORDS OF BOTH 
HEMISPHERES. 


The most startling book of revelation ever printed. 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Price 50 cents. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
222 Broadway, cor. Ann st. 


eee 


IN PREPARATION. 


MYSTERIES OF THE OLD CASTLES 
OF FRANCE. 
By one of the ‘‘Company or Sexrrs.”’ 
Profusely and richly Illustrated. 


FAUST. 


With splendid Illustrations, thick as “leaves in Val- 
lambrosa.” 


TWIDDLETHUMB TOWN. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


One of those dry, caustic, but at the same time plea- 
surable stories of life, in producing which the author of 
“ St. Giles” is so inimitable. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, 


Ina short time, the whole of this gorgeous history in 
romance will be ready. The numbers already published, 
have been devoured by the thousand. 

Other Works on the stoc‘s, to be Sen. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CUO., 
my27 tf 222 Broadway, cor. Ann st. 





Rlustrated Scientific Works. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Are now Publishing a Series of valuable Ilus- 


trated Works, in the various Depart- 
ments of Science. 





HILE equal to the London Editions, in the beauty 

of their mechanical execution, they are rendered 

superior by the revision of competent editors, correcting the 

errors Which have escaped the press in London, and mak- 

| ing the additions necessary to adapt them to the use of the 
scientific and practical man in this country. 


! 


| THE FIRST VOLUME Is 
PRINCIPLES 


OF 


PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 
By J. MULLER, 


Professor of Physics at the University of Freiburg. 


WITH ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS BY THE 
AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Illustrated with nearly Five Hundred and fifty Engravings 
on Wood, and two colored Plates. 


In one Octavo Volume. 


“The style in which the volume is published is in the 
| highest degree creditable to the enterprise of the publishers. 
| It contains nearly four hundred engravings, executed in a 
| style of extraordinary elegance. We commend the book 
| togeneral favor. Itis the best of its kind we have eyer 
| seen.”—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 





THE SECOND VOLUME Is 
PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS 


| oF 
“MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. 


By Pror. JULIUS WEISBACH. 
Epirep sy Pror. W. R. JOHNSON, of Philadelphia. 


| Volume I. contains about 500 pages, and five hundred 
| and filty woodcuts. 
| Volume II., completing the work, will be shortly ready, 


| By one “ who has refused twenty excellent offersat least.” Of about the same size and appearance. 


| “Apart from its merits as a most complete treatise, it 
| has the advantage of an immense number of woodcut 

illustrations, done in the same remarkable style of clear- 
| ness which we commended in the case of Muller’s Phy- 
| Sics,—to say nothing of its being a most superb specimen 
| of typography.” —North American. 


THE THIRD VOLUME IS 


| - TECHNOLOGY; 
| 


Or, Chemistry as Applied to the Arts and to 
Manufactures. 


By F. KNAPP. 


| TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
| Dr. EDMUND RONALDS (Lecturer on Chemistry at 
the Middlesex Hospital), and Dr. THOMAS 
RICHARDSON, of Newcastle. 


| REVISED, WITH AMERICAN ADDITIONS, 
| 


BY PROFESSOR WALTER R. JOHNSON, 
of Philadelphia. 
With numerous beautiful Woodcuts. 


Volume L, now ready, contains about 600 pages, and 
over 200 beautiful engravings. 
Volume IL. preparing. 


“The original treatise is one of great value; it has been 
carefully translated by gentlemen themselves well versed 
in the processes it describes, and consequently familiar with 
their technical language—and it has received from them 
numerous important additions, in which are described the 
most recent improvements in the various chemical arts as 
practised in this country. The work consists of a series of 
monographs upon the various branches of chemical indus- 
try ; which are collected into ps according to the na- 
ture of the materials employed, and of the ucts which 
are be obtained from them.”’—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


To be followed by works on Pharmacy, Chemistry, As- 
tronomy, Heat, Hydraulics, Metallurgy, Pathological 
Anatomy, Rural Economy, &c., &c. 

Specimens, showing the general appearance and execu- 
tion of the series, may be had on application to the Pub- 
jes tt 





| lishers. 
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LIST No. IV. 


ED 


ENGLISH BOOKS, AT REDUCED PRICES, 


FOR SALE BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS.—(LONDON HOUSE, 16 LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON.) 


Reynolds (Sir Joshua).—Discourses on Paint- 
ing. Published at $1 75, reduced to $1 25. 


Robinson’s (William) Works; with an Ac- 
count of his Life and Writings. 9 vols. 8vo. published 
at $24, reduced to $12. 


Roscoe (William).—The Life of his Son, 
4 Roscoe. 2 vols. 8vo. published at $6, reduced to 
$! 75. 


Roscoe (Thomas).—The Italian Novelists : 
Selected from the most approved Authors in that Lan- 
uage ; arranged in an Historical and Chronological 
ries Translated from the original Italian. 4 vols. 
published at $9, reduced to $4. 


Robertson (William, D.D.)—The Historical 
and other Works of: comprising the History of Charles 
V.; Disquisition on Ancient India; History of America ; 
History of Scotland, &c., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. published at 
$5 50, reduced to $3 Sv. 

Roads and Railroads; Vehicles and Modes of 
Travelling. 12mo. cuts, published at $1 75, reduced to 
75 cts. 


Sketches of Germany and the Germans ; with 
a Glance at Poland, Hungary, and Switzerland in 1834, 


35, and 36. By an Englishman Resident in Germany. 
8vo. published at $4, reduced to $2 25 


Sinclair (Sir John).—The Code of Health and | 


Longevity ; or, a General View of the Rules and Prin- 
ciples calculated for the Preservation of Health, and 
the Attainment of Long Life. 8vo. published at $3, re- 
duced to $1 75. 

Sue (Eugene).—The Wandering Jew, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 3 vols. 8vo. published at $9, reduced 
to $5. 

—— The Mysteries of Paris, beautifully illus- 
trated. 3 vols. 8vo. published at $12, reduced to $6 50. 


Sallustius, cum notis variorum et commenta- 
riis ex editione Havercampi, edidit Fratscher. 4 vols. 
8vo. published at $12, reduced to $4 50. 


Scott (C. Rochfort).—Rambles in Egypt and 
Candia; with Details of the Military Power and Re- 
sources of those Countries; and Observations on the 
Government, Policy, and Commercial System of Mo- 
hammed Ali. 2 vols. 8vo, pub. at $5, reduced to $2. 


Southey (Robert).—Lives of Uneducated Poets» 
to which are added, Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, 
an old Servant. 1 vol. 12mo. published at $2 75, reduced 
to $1 25. 

Sheridan (R. B.)—The Speeches of; with a 
Sketch of his Life. Edited by a Constitutional Friend. 
3 vols. 8vo. published at $10, reduced to 36. 

Schomam (G. F )—A Dissertation on the 
Assemblies of the Athenians, in Three Books ; to which 
is added, a new and complete Index. 1 vol. 8vo. pub- 
lished at $2 75, reduced to $1 25. 

Sidney (Henry).—Diary and Times of Charles 
IL., with Letters of the Times of James I[., and William 
Ill. Edited, with Notes, by H. W. Blencowe, Esq., 
A.M. With Portrait, and Fac-similes of Autography. 
2 vols. 8vo. published at $7, reduced to $3 50. 

of England and Scotland. 2 vols. pub- 
lished at $3 50, reduced to $2. 

Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia. Royal 4to. map, 

“and 36 plates, published at $26, reduced to $3 50. 

Scott’s (Rev. Thomas) Commentary on the 
Bible. Maps, 3 vols. imperial 8vo. published at $21, re- 
duced to $12. 

St. Pierre’s Works ; including Studies of Na- 
ture. By Rev E. Clark. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. published at 
$4, reduced to $2 25. 

Stratt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England. Royal 8vo. 140 engravings, published at $5, 
reduced to $3. 

St. John (J. A.)— Eg) and Nubia ; Sketches 
of the Country and Inhabitants, with illustrations. J 
vol. 8vo. ‘Ratmiral at $3, reduced to $1 75. 

Smith (Admiral Sir Sidney), Memoirs of. 2 
vols. 8vo. published at $7, reduced to $2 50. 

Siddons (Mrs.), Life of. By Thomas Camp- 
bell. 2 vols. 8vo. published at $6, reduced to $2. 

Stebbings’s History of the Church of Christ. 
3 vols. vo. published at $9, reduced to $3 50. 








Sextus Empiricus, Gr. et Latin, cura Fabricii, 
a Charts. 2 vols. 8vo. published at $5 50, reduced 
to $3. 


Salt (Henry).—The Life and Correspondence 
of His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-General in 
Egypt. Second edition. 2 vols.8vo. Published at $6, 
reduced to $2. 


Smith (John).—Irish Diamonds, or a Theory 
of Lrish Wit and Blunders, with Illustrations. Pub- 
lished at $1 25, reduced to 75 cents. 


Sterne’s Works, complete in 1 vol. with Life 
of the Author, Portrait, and Vignette. Royal8vo. Pub- 
lished at $4, reduced to $2 75. 


Shelley (Percy Bysshe).—The Poetical Works 
of, with [llustrations on Steel. 12mo. Published at 
$1 50, reduced to $1. 

Smith (Adam).—An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. Edited by 
McCulloch. With a Life of the Author. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Published at $5 50, reduced to $3 50. 


Sharpe (Samuel).—The History of Egypt, 


from the earliest times till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
a 1 vol. 8vo. Published at $4, reduced to 


Scott (Sir W.)—Complete Poetical Works. 
1 vol. large 8vo. Published at $4, reduced to $2 75. 


Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 8vo. 
Published at $4, reduced to $2 25. 


Southey (Robert).—History of Brazil. Se- 


—y edition. 3 vols. 4to. Published at $30, reduced to 


Snow (Joseph).—Churchyard Thoughts in 
Verse, or Sermons in Stones, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. published 
at $2 75, reduced to $1 50. 

Spenser (Edmund).—The Works of. With 


observations on his Life and Writings vol. 8vo. Pub- 
lished at $4, reduced to $2 75. 


Stephens (A. J.)\—The Rise and Progress of 
the English Constitutions. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 


Stevenson (W. B.)—A Historical and De- 
scriptive Narrative of Twenty Years’ Residence in 
- aaa 3 vols. 8vo. Published at $8, reduced 
to ‘ 


Sturt (Capt. Charles.)\—An Expedition into 
the interior of Southern Australia, during the years 
1828, 12829, 1830, and 1831: with Observations on the 
Soil, Climate, and General Resources of the Colony of 
New South Wales. Second edition. 2 vols.8vo. Pub- 
lished at $6, reduced to $2. 


Taylor’s (Sarsfield) Origin, Progress, and Pre- 
sent Fine Arts in Great Britain, by J. Orchand. 2 vols. 
8vo. wood cuts. Published at $6, reduced to $2 25. 


Tenneman’s Manual of the History of Philoso- 
ae an the German. Published at $3 50, reduced to 
id. 





Tomline’s (Bishop) Introduction to Study of 
the Bible, 19th edition, 12mo. Published at $1 5U, re 
duced to $1. 


Tour in Normandy, by F. Shoberl. 12 Plates. 
2vols. 8vo. Published at $5 50, reduced to $3. 


Trollope’s (Rev. W.) Greek Grammar. 8vo. 
Published at $2 50, reduced to $1 50. 


Taylor (W.), of Norwich.—Historic mercer of 
German Poetry, interspersed with various Translations. 
3 vols. 8vo. Published at $8, reduced to $3 75. 


Trollope (F. A..—A Summer in Brittany, 
edited by Frances Trollope. 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with 
colored Plates. Published at $6, reduced to $2 50. 

Tytler’s (A. F.) Elements of General History, 
Ancient and Modern, by F. Lancelott. New edition. 
12mo. Published at $3 50, reduced to $1 25. 

Taylor (W. Cooke).—The History. of Chris- 
tianity from its Promalgation to its Legal Establishment 
in the Roman Empire. 1 vol. 12mo. published at $2 25, 
reduced to $1. 

Tudor (Henry).—Narrative of a Tour in North 


America, comprising Mexico, with an Excursion to the 
1 of Cuba. 2 vols. published at $4, reduced to 





Treltope's (Rev. William) Analecta Theologic, 

sive Synonymia Crisicorum., 2 vols. &vo. published at 
$8, reduced to $3. 

Thurland (G. Bilbery), Adventures of. In 3 


vols. with illustrations, published at $6, reduced to 89. 


Thackary (Rev. Francis).—Researches into 
the Ecclesiastical and Political State of Ancient Britain 
under the Roman perors, 2 vols. 8vo. published at 
$5 50, reduced to $2. 

Turnbull (David).—Travels in Cuba, with 
Notices of Porto Rico and the Slave Trade. 1 vol. syo. 
published at $3 50, reduced io $1 50. 

Universal Songster; upwards of 5000 Songs, 
87 engravings by Cruikshank. 3 vols. 8vo. published at 
$9, reduced to $4 50. 

Vigerus de Idiotismis cura Hermanni.  8yo, 
published at $4 50, reduced to $3. 

Von Raumer (Frederick).—Frederick I. and 
his Times. 1 vol. 12mo. published at $2 25, reduced wo 
$1 25. 

Ward.—lIllustrations of Human Life, by the 
author of Tremaine, De Vere, &c. 3 vols. post #v» 
published at $8, reduced to $1 75. 

—— Pictures of the World at Home ani 
Abroad, by the author of Tremaine, De Vere, &c. pub 
lished at $8, reduced to $1 75. 

Williams (H. W.)—Views in Greece. (4 
beautiful line engravings by Miller, Horsburgh, ani 
others. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. published at $13, reduced 
to $9. 

Wrangel (Ferdinand).—Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition to Siberia, with map. 1 vol. L2mo. published at 
$2 25, reduced to $1 50. 

Wachsmith (William).—The Historical Anti- 
quities of the Greeks, with reference to their Political 
Institutions. 2 vols. 8vo. published at $8, reduced to 

Waddington’s (Dean of Durham) History of 
the Church and Reformation. 6 vols. published at 221, 
reduced to $10. 

Wade’s_ British History, Chronological!y 
arranged, publisbed at $7 50, reduced to $4 50. 

Waterton’s (Wm.) Cyclopedia of Commerce, 
by H McCullough. 4 maps, 8vo. published at 86, re 
duced to $3. 

Welsh (Colonel James).—Military Reminis- 
cences. extracted from «a Journal of nearly Forty Years’ 
Active Service in the East ladies. 2 vols. published at 


$5, reduced to $2 75. 


Welsh (Col.)—Military Remiuiscences 0! 
Forty Years’ Service in the East Indies. 2 vols. 8vv. 
91 plates, published at $5, reduced to $2 25. 


Walton (Izaak).—The Lives of Dr. Donue, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richsrd Hooker, Mr. George 
Herbert, and Dr. Sanderson, with portraits, &c. publish- 
ed at $2 75, reduced to $1 50. 

Wilson (William Rae).—Travels in Russia, 
&c., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with illustrations, published at 
$5, reduced to $2. 

Wood (John).—Voyage up the Indus to the 
Source of the River Oxus by Cabul and Badukshan. 1 
vol. 8vo. with map, published at $3, reduced to $1 25. 

Wyse (Colonel owned) Si peranons carried 
9 yo rh peer he = in 1837. With - — 
of a Voyage into r and an Appendix. 3 vols. 
8vo. published at 27. sided to $10. ™ 

Xenoplgon’s Works, the only complete edition, 
he § portraits. 1 vol. 8vo. published at $3 50, reduced 
to 

Yates (Dr.)—Modern History and Condition 
of Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. published at $9, reduced to $5 50. 

Young’s Description and Costume of Switzer- 
land, 50 colored plates. 2 vols. super royal 8vo. pub 
lished at $8, reduced to $4. 

Youth’s Hand-Book of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, by a Lady. Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. published at 
$3 75, reduced to $1 75. 

Zschokke (Heinrich) o-Autabiognahy of. 1 
vol. 8vo. published at $2 75, reduced to $1 


